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THE MUSEUM CONCERTS 


| HE Museum’s free orchestral con- 
certs will be given again this winter, though 
we are not yet in a position to publish the 
names of the donors. The orchestra will 
consist of fifty-four symphony players 
more being added when necessary—under 
the leadership of David Mannes, and the 
of the will be Saturday 
evenings January 5, 12, and 20, 
March 1, 8, 15, and 22, beginning each 
evening promptly at 8 and 

No tickets are required for ad- 
On the days of the concerts the 


dates concerts 


19, and 
lasting until 
about 10. 
mission. 

Museum will be open from 10 A.M. to 10.45 
p.M., and the Museum Restaurant from 12 


until 8, 
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THE EXHIBITION OF 


CAN INDUSTRIAL 


AMERI- 
ARI 


For seven consecutive vears the Mu- 


seum has held exhibitions of the work of 


manufacturers and designers who hay 


used the collections as source material in 
the preparation of their current produc- 
tions. Each exhibition in the series showed 


increased solidarity among producers in th 
matter of recognizing the Museum’s help- 
fulness in practical life and its usefulness 


in a very direct sense in serving as a min 
of potential motives and ideas of immediate 


commercial value. The last exhibition 
opening in January of the present year 
contained 627 objects, representing the 
work of 161 firms and individuals, these 


figures being merely an index of objects and 
designs of required quality which happened 
to be in stock at the time. 

The evidence to date amply demon- 
strates that the Museum has proved its 
thesis: it is a practical resource of infinite 
value to manufacturers and designers 
The point having been carried home, the 
time seems now opportune to remove the 
original in. this 
exhibition, and to solicit the best work of 
the year without regard to source of inspr 


restriction upon entries 


ration. This in itself would not, however, 
offer a valuable opportunity to American 
industries, and it has therefore seemed wis 
to limit acceptable objects to those which 
designed and executed in th 
lo maintain the character 
further limited 
~ quan- 


is understood 


been 
United States. 
of the exhibition it 
to entries which f: 
tity production,” 


have 


wiil be 
li in the field of 
by which 


t 


the manufacture of a number of pieces ¢ 
time from the mant- 
facture of a number of identical pieces from 
time to time, but from a model or drawings 
retained for the purpose. As in the past 
the exhibition in its new form will be 
sidered annual and the objects shown wi 
therefore all be products of 1923. In this 
way it is hoped that the Museum may be 
able to show the best work of Americaf 
manufacturers and designers each year and 


a single design, ot 


CON 


thus offer a regular and definitely traceabl 
record of the advance of American design 
in the industrial arts. R. FF. 8 
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CARVED AND 


GILDED 


IHREE LOUIS XVI ROOMS 
IN 1922 J]. Pierpont Morgan presented 
to the Museum the lavishly and 
gilded woodwork, with original mantels 
and mirrors, of a suite of three rooms 
salon, library, and bedchamber 
hotel Gaulin at Dijon. These beautiful 
examples of French interior decoration in 
the Louis XVI period (about 1770-80) are 
now exhibited in Galleries F 20, 21, 22, on 
the second floor of the Pierpont Morgan 
Wing, where the rooms have been installed 
with practically no change from the original 
plan,! and completed with furniture and 
Since most 


Cary ed 


a) 


other accessories of the period. 
of the woodwork exhibited in the Morgan 


Wing is of a fragmentary character, these 


hoiseries, as complete ensembles illustrat- 
ing the rich interior decoration of the eigh- 
teenthcentury just before the exquisite grace 
and fantasy) the Louis XVI style was 
frozen into rigidity by the cold formality 
of neo-classicism, are particularly welcome 
accessions. 

Jér6me Marlet, of a family of Dijonnais 


wood sculptors, is credited with the design 


ol 


of the three rooms. Born August 26, 1731, 
he was probably in his forties when they 
were erected. Although of no great origi- 
nality, Marlet was considered in his time 
the most capable sculptor of this important 
provincial center, and a considerable pro- 
portion the undertaken in 
Dijon at the end of the eighteenth century 
was under his direction. Marlet was a 
member of the jury of the Ecole des Beaux- 


ol decoration 


‘One of the four windows in the library has 
been made into a doorway connecting with 
Gallery F t9. In the bedroom, the two windows 
originally flanking the alcove have been trans- 
posed to the opposite wall; the doorway opening 
into the salon has been moved from the present 
window wall to the wall opposite the mantel; 
and a new doorway provided to give access to 
Gallery F 23 


from the 


DECORATION IN 


IHE LIBRARY 


\rts of Dijon from 1777-1789; he 
to have left the city about 1790; but later 
returned, becoming Curator of the Museum 


1dSo00 


seems 


a post he occupied until his death 
ISTO. 


in 
on November 14, 

[he hétel Gaulin,? 11 bis rue Saint-Pierre, 
whence came the Morgan botsertes, is only 
a number of private 
Marlet exercised 
work there seems to be parth ularly re pre- 
[he hdétel itself, 


itis said, for a certain 


mansions 1n 


his 


one ol 


which his craft, but 
sentative of his manner 
originally constructed 
comte d’Auvillars 
part of the eighteenth century 

[he first room of the 
Gallery | the librar' 
haps the richest of the three in the 


was built in the early 


Series, entered trom 
which ts per 
matter 


IQ, 


of decoration. The two book crowned 


IsSes 


with elaborately carved and gilded urns 
and garlands, are set out from the wall 
much like those of the Bibliotheque du 


Ror at Versailles, practically all the remain 
ing wall surface being taken up by doors 
and windows [he carving on the doors 
and framing members is particularly dk 


although 


lightful in design and execution 
as in the rest of the work, no great orig! 


nality or distinctive quality of design 

exhibited. The sculptured decorations of 
the four over-doors are emblematic of 
Architecture, Painting, Musk ind the 
Mathematical Sciences. The beat 0 


the exquisitely carved ornament ts gre: 
enhanced by the color and quality of the 


which successive repaintings 


old gilding, 


of the background have failed to destro 


Several decorations attributed to Mar 
of the hétel Gaulin among others, have been 
published by Leon Deshairs in his folio volum 


Dijon, Architecture et Décoration aux XVII 
et AVITI Sitel 

Records , noc S45 
1859 have been left by the workmen thems: 
on the upper surta he small b kets I 
lower moulding of two of the over-door 
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So delicate is this work that In many ways 
equals the best contemporary ormolu 
for which, at a casual glance, it might bi 
mistaken In contrast to this intricate 
detail, the simplicity of the white marbl 


mantel comes with somewhat of a shock 
It mav be assumed, in explanation, that 


as left unfinished, since it has 


been designed to be completed 


with its appropriat 
sure that 


bre, piquet, or whist 
ccompaniments. We may be 
this delightful a 
than one gay party with decorum carefully 
left outside 

Here, as in the library, the marble mantel 
has not been completed with the ormolu 
mounts for which it was designed.4 
wall 


( )ppo- 


customary mirror, be- 





CARVED AND GILDED DECORATION IN THE LIBRAR 


with gilt-bronze mounts, which for some 
reason or other were omitted. 

[he salon, although not quite so charm- 
as the library, 
Here, again, 


ing in its detail IS quieter, 
more architectural in design. 
the doors are the finest part of the deco- 
ration—indeed, excellent examples of the 
louis XVI style at its best The original 
plaster lunettes above the four doors are 
question by the hand of Marlet 
[hey represent, somewhat in the 

Sauvage, Wine, Gaming, The 
a Plaything of Love and Folly, 
Fortune. These 


without 
himselt 
manner ol 
World as 
and The Wheel of 


sub- 


jects are hardly obvious enough to have 
been chosen at random; most likely they 
indicate that the main function of the 


room was to shelter a quiet game of om- 


beautitul console table 
The walls 


yeath which is a 
from the Hoentschel Collection. 
of the salon are hung with a modern repro- 
duction of a brocade by Philippe de la 
Salle, the master textile-designer of Lyons 
century. Two of the 


notable for their 


in the eighteenth 
chairs in this room are 
finely carved decoration. 

Ihe bedchamber has suffered more than 
the other rooms at the hands of the reno- 
original painted 
of calcimint 


who covered the 
surface with many 
although fortunately the gilding has suf- 
little. Originally the carved floral 


Vator, 


coats 


fered 

‘When the woodwork was removed, a drawing 
showing two schemes for the ormolu decoration 
of the mantel was found sketched on the plaster 


wall behind the mirror 


little salon has seen more 
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rWO OF THE FOUR PLASTER LUNETTES IN THE SALON 
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ornament Ww polychromed as well as 
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ante rar { DO Cl n decoration 
must | ( S ! r the 
I Vas ] irom 1 Ol 
j t 
{ 
| ( ( ILCTs lT 
he harm eniramemen or tl ded 
} with vel j n 
it y Ll A pia 1 aU LU yil 
iecttes and fT! 1ecor 1 lambrequ 
| ‘ ly 
1} ove ent! e was originally flas 
: } t+] ] 1 
by two window lhe two little doors o1 
( +} r sick ‘ nity ‘ 
] ] 
yesumadDl\ to 
| } ly, 
varde-robe orcabdine 


behind the bed-niche. 


{now shown 
viche is of th 
period of the room 
but does not com 
from Dijon 

other two rooms, the 
mantel in the bed 
chamber 1s a 
plete and very fin 
example. Instead of 
relying on ormolu 
the ornament iscar\ 
ed in the stone and 
gilded. The materi 


als of the wall « Vel 


ings and = window 
curtains. as in the BEARING THI AMI 
other rooms ire 


modern reproductions ofeighteenth-centur 
fabrics. 

\lthough these rooms were made at 
Ilv of lesser 


Dijon, a center natura impor- 


capital, what- 
they have 1s 
\ll over France, 


doing 


tance artistically than the 


ver slight provincial flavor 
not particularly localized 


at this time, the decorators were 
much the sam 
same 
following the engraved designs of Lalonde 
Boucher fils | 


dna 
} 


joved a wide circulation 


sort of thing and using the 
motives in much the same wavy, 


Prieur Forty, which en 
he rooms ma\ 
therefore, be taken as representative of 
the best of their period, for in few places 
achieved the attained at 


Versailles and Fontainebleau—a perfection 


Was perfection 


possible only with unlimited resources and 


i 


ccess LO 
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the codperation of a highly trained architect 
with the decorator. 

In the next 23, SIX painted 
panels by Hubert Robert from the Chateau 
of Bagatelle, given by Mr. Morgan in 1917, 
are now shown in a new setting, and will 
irticle in the next 


gallery, | 


form the subject of an 


) ’ 
BULLETIN 


LORD CARNARVON’S BEQUEST 
PTHE MUSEUM 


a MR some fifteen 
vears past, through 
the triendly interest 
shown by the late 
Earl of Carnarvon in 
our Museum’s Egyp- 
tian programs, man\ 
additions have come 
to our collection from 
time to time through 
his generous gilts of 
\ ielded by 
the excavations con- 
ducted at Thebes by 
him and his collabo- 
rator, Howard Carter 

Following the 
tragic death of Lord 
Cairo 


objects 


Carnarvon in 


AGONITE VASI last April, one of the 
OF KING MERNEPTAH provisions of his will 
proved still further 

his very generous disposition towards the 


Museum, in a bequest which he there made 
to the Museum of one of the most valued 
objects in his notable collection at High- 
clere Castle—a lotiform 


ylass ol a 


vase ol opaque 


delicate turquoise-blue color 


the rim mounted in gold, and bearing on 
the side an inscription dating the vase to 


the reign of Thutmose III. of the XVIII 


dynasty. 


Ihe stem and foot of the vase wert 


since it was received by the 
parts 


missing, but 
summer the missing 
restored in plaster, thus com- 
pleting its original appearance, as shown in 


Museum this 
have been 
ng. 2. 

The vase 1s one of the most beautifu 


es extant of Egyptian 


and important examp 
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of the Theban Empire and 
becomes the point of chief interest in the 
Museum’s already notable representation 
of Egyptian glass of that period. 

With this bequest of Lord Carnarvon 
the Museum has at the same time received 
as a gift from his widow, Almina, Countess 


glass-making 


of Carnarvon, the superb alabaster (arago- 
nite) vase, 15} inches (38.5cm.) in height, 
shown in fig. 1, bearing the names of King 
Merneptah of the 
XIX dynasty. This 
of thirteen 
such vases, found in 
1920 In the Valley ot 


is one 


the Kings by Lord 
Carnarvon and 


Howard Carter, in 
the earlier stages ol 
their work of search- 
ing for royal tombs 
which last year cul- 
minated in their dis- 
covery of the tomb 
of Tutenkhamon 
Only a few hundred 


TROPOLITAN Ml 
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to our 
exhi- 


[his exceedingly noteworthy gift 
has now been placed ot 
the Eighth | 
neighboring case in 
may be the lotiform 


Lord Carnarvon. 


collection 
bition in 
while in a 


gyptian Room, 
the 


vase bde- 


same 
room seen 
queathed by 

A.M. ] 


THE ALDINE HYPNEROTO- 
MACHIA POLIPHILI OF 1499 


Continued 


IN addition to its 
from the 


everal aspects which 


interest 


have been referred 
to, the Poliphilus ts 
one of the great 
source books for the 
understanding of 


many things in the 


great movement 
r 


which we now know 
as the Italian Ren 
aissance. Its author 


Fra Francesco Colon- 


feet northof the tomb na (a caricature ol 
of Tutenkhamon, in whom is familiar to 
a small side-valles those who remember 
leading out of the Charles Reade’s Thi 
main valley and at Cloister and the 
a point close to the Hearth), died the 
entrance of the tomb second day of Octo 
of Merneptah, they ber, 1527, at th 
unearthed this group “respectable age”’ of 
of vases, most of FIG. 2. LOTIFORM VASE, BLUE OPAQUI ninety-four, and thus 
them bearing the GLASS, XVIII DYNASTY lived * through — th 
name of Merneptah most important years 
but several of them that of Ramses II of the fifteenth century as well as that por 

This particular vase, which Lady Car- tion of the sixteenth which constitutes th 
narvon has now so generously presented = great glory of the “cinquecento Prac 
to the Museum, was exhibited by Lord — tically nothing is known about him asid 
Carnarvon in London in 1921 at the loan’ from his interests, which are presumabl 
exhibition of the Burlington Fine Arts well reflected in his book, but it is worth 
Club held at Burlington House, and is remembering that he was six years old 


shown in Plate XXXII of the catalogue. 
The handles of the vase are in the form of 
ibex heads, the horns of the animal in each 
case completing the handle. The ears ot 
the ibex were made separately and fitted 
into sockets, but are now missing. On the 
neck of the vase is a hieratic inscription in 
ink giving its capacity—‘‘22 Hins.” 


when the Greek Emperor and the Patriarch 


came to Italy from Constantinople and 
that Raphael preceded him to the tomb 
by seven years. His book, so we are told 


Was written in 1407 and, If on 
from some of the 

matter, was originalls 

iter translated 


at its end 


may draw conclusions 
prefatory 


in Latin 


composed 


into Its 


and 
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lo do the text 


only an essa\ 


curiously mixed Italian. 
justice would require not 
of many pages but vears of patient and 
sympathetically loving study, and so 
that can be done 
slightest manner to a few of its more 


’ 
Which not th 


here is to refer in thi 
note- 


worthy peculiarities, of 


least typical is its language. Somehow in 


modern times theory about an essential 


democracy of art has and 1s 


strongly held by some of our parlor socialists 


grown up 


but during the Renaissance in Italy ther: 
was little thought of this kind, for th 
prevailing attitude towards both art and 


beauty was aristocratic, its most marked 
characteristic its odi profanum vulgus 
\ more apt illustration of this than the 
Poliphilus difficult. to find 
its publisher, in the dedicatory 
note to the duke of Urbino says that, th 


hands 


would — be 
(rasso, 
manuscript having come into his 
he was impelled to print and publish it at 
his own expense “in order that it should 
no longer lie unknown and that it might 
fully profit living men.” It was a volume 
‘of such abundant knowledge that in all 
the books of the ancients you will not be 


able to find more secrets of nature than 
are here contained.’’ And then, 1mmedi- 
ately after this encomium, Crasso goes 


after which he uses the 
unique and 


on, “The fashion 
language of our 
wholly admirable. 

full understanding, of Greek, of Latin, of 
Tuscan, and of the vulgar lhe 
author, that most learned man, thought 
that in expressing himself in this manner, 
he maintained a course such that those 
who could not understand him might not 
accuse him of negligence; he did it in such 
fashion that only the learned can penetrate 
the sanctuary, and that whosoever Is not 
shall nevertheless not hope 
Moreover what is here to be found is not 
talked of in the 
So that its ver) 
for the crowd 


country 1s 
There is need, for its 


tongue 


los« 


for the vulgar nor to be 
market places 

aloofness and inaccessibility 
were a positive merit in the eyes of the man 
who dug into his pocket that it might be 
given to the world. In more respects than 
one, therefore, the Poliphilus of 1499 re- 
sembles the “privately printed” and “‘lim- 


ited editions” of our own time 


TROPOLITAN 
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Father Francesco seems to have been 


living dictionary of such classical lore as 


then available, and in addition his 


mind was shot through and through wit 


Was 


mediaevalisms and the literary fashions 
the immediately preceding generations 
Italy. His speech was larded with ren 
niscences of Petrarch and of 


and his book took the form somewhat 


B 
IOC ALL 


the Roman de la Ross He even, in tru 
mediaeval style, hid his name in the noy 
celebrated acrostic, Poliam frater Fran 
cus Columna peramavit, composed of 
first letters of each of his chapters in their 
The story tells of his hero’s drean 
a lady called Polia, who seems t 


order. 

love fot 
have been none other than zoAta, “hoar 
antiquity,” while his hero’s name in tur 
is Poliphilus, the lover of Polia, the wh 

being summed up in the two nonce-words 
of its title, Hypnerotomachia (the strif 

dream) Poliphili (of the lov 
But while purporting to 
fact an aesthete’s an 


in which ther 


love in a 
of antiquity) 
a romance, it is in 
collector’s dream of delight 
is almost no action but picture after pic- 
ture and many 
antiquities. It has been pointed out 
In many 


the few 


a curious description 


respects it so resembles som 
surviving early fifteenth-centur 
catalogues of classical objects that it m: 
not improperly be regarded as a romanty 
essay In Imaginative cataloguing. To this 
is due its Wearisomeness, but also to 1 
is due the influence and the appeal that 
had for its little group of initiates. Eve 
today the man 
for example of prints and books, and wh 


who reads catalogues 

does it with gusto and pleasure, 1s not har 
to find—and there are many people wh 
have drawn solace from the prosaic lists 
issued by the mail-order houses. As one 
turns the pages of the book and sees illus- 
tration after illustration of capitals 

columns, sarcophagi, altars, trophies, coins 


t 1 


reliefs, vases, etc., etc., it 1s easy to se 


that the men who wrote and illustrated 
must have spent much time among suc 
things. There are in 


various collections 


antique gems and lamps and Arretine 
fragments, which may very well has 


served as the starting points for Colonna: 


descriptions and pictures, not only 
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similar objects but of scenes like those thought, and which survived until well 
depicted upon them. Thus the Poliphi- into the eighteenth century in the form 
lus is the first, or almost the first, printed of the familiar emblem books. Not only 


contain reproductions of many 
become familiar 


book to 


things which have since 


was profoundly alf- 
it was through 


Mantegna, but Direr, 
fected by them, and tin fact 
















































































to archaeologists \mong these are many the endeavor to find out about the meaning 
inscriptions, imaginary ones to be sure, of portions of Diirer’s Triumphal Arch and 
but still inscriptions, and, while of no his Melancholia that our modern knowl- 
value to the classical student of today, edge of these things has been arrived at 
nevertheless of the greatest importance Only such very few Egyptian hieroglyphs 
to any one interested in the way the happened have been described and 
Renaissance understood those classical elucidated by classical writers had mean- 
OLIPHILUS AND POLIA AT THE SHRINE OF DIANA 
FROM THE HYPNEROTOMACH 

objects upon which it was so busily basing ngs for the people of the Renaissan 
Its new thought much as collectors of Japanese prints al 

Not the least interesting of these inscrip- though totally ignorant of Japanese ar 
tions are those which represent Egyptian able to recognize certain signatures. Fron 
hieroglyphs, for again the Poliphilus wasthe the Roman obelisks, however, tl wer 
first (?) printed book to contain reproduc- familiar with many more than tl knew 
tions of them, and it is to it that all the meanings of, and from them ne tl 
European interest in them can be traced lea of a writing in pictures which should 
back. Naturally they are foolish in the be meaningless to the vulgar while full of 
eves of the Egvptologue, but so is everv- meaning to the learned. It was an id 
thing done prior to the reading of the which fell in admirably w the prevalent 
Rosetta stone a briet hundred and on se of d s, and thus nd round 
Vears ago. These wild hieroglyphic imag- ready to re 
inings of Colonna, however, are of the \ simple example o rol Pr 
most extraordinar' nteres oO peopl philus is tl nner of the ship Love 
Who think of the Renaissan han he decor vhich m ymor 
ol Egypt, as it n ak minia ne n na brazier represents 
the picture writ pervaded ve (amor), tl rth-ball repre I] 
later fifteenth- and early sixteenth-centurs mt gI 
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bolization. The vincit, however, 1s more 
difficult because it is achieved through a 
pictorial pun. Vinco is a willow twig, 
and thus vincit (conquers) was represented 
by a piece of willow tying together the 
brazier and the earth-ball. 

Another and more amusing example of 
this kind of thing is that here reproduced 
because many of its pictorial elements are 
takendirectly from an ancient Roman frieze, 
which was famous during the Renaissance 
and is now in the Capitoline Museum in 


Rome. As translated by Poliphilus it 


Egyptian (for in this there are at least an 
eye, ibises, a sword, and a circle, all of 
which do appear in true hieroglyphs), 
which Poliphilus describes as being ‘ most 
noble Egyptian hieroglyphs” (nobilissimi 

It would perhaps be interesting to go 
on and give further examples of this kind 
of thing, to point out how Geoffroy Tor 
took his canting device of the pot cassé 
from the Hypnerotomachia, and how Di- 
rer and his circle of German humanists 
were all bedazzled with this idea of pic- 
































HIEROGLYPHIC INSCRIPTION 


ON AN EGYPTIAN MONUMENT 


FROM THE HYPNEROTOMACHIA 


means “Divo lulio Caesari Semp. Aug 
Fotius Orb. Gubernat. Ob Animi Cle- 
ment. Et Liberalitatem A2gyptii Communi 
Aere S. Erexere”’ (To the ever-augustl and 
godlike Julius Caesar, ruler of all the 
world, have the Egyptians, because of the 
clemency and liberality of his soul, from 
the public funds, erected this monument) 
The eye=divine, the two ears of wheat 

Julius (from July, the month of the ripen- 
ing of the wheat), the sword = Caesar, the 
circle=ever (without end!), the flails= 
august (from August, the month in which 
wheat is threshed), the earth-ball=all the 
world, the rudder=ruler or governor (the 
modern French word for rudder is gouver- 
nail), the vase=soul, the olive branch 

clemency, the open basin (our church 
collection plate)=generosity, the ibises 
Egyptians, the coins 
open temple with an altar 
ment, the two plumb _ lines 
rhere is another, quite as fantastic as this 
and even further removed from anything 


public funds, the 
sacred monu- 


erected. 


ture writing, but perhaps on this side of 
the interest of our book the last word 
should be left with Dr. Frangois Rabelais, 
who, after making fun of the licencié that 
took as a device a lict sans ciel (topless 
bed), goes on to say, “Far otherwise in 
times long ago did the Sages of Egypt 
when they described by Letters which they 
called Hieroglyphics, which none under- 
stood who did not understand, and every- 
one understood who did understand, the 
Virtue, Property and Nature of the Things 
figuratively represented by them. On these 
Orus Apollo’ hath composed two Books 
in Greek, and Polyphilus in his Dream 
of Love hath further expounded.”’ 

As for the dullness of Colonna’s descrip- 
tions and his prose style, it must suffice 
to say that perhaps they are not so bad 
as they have been said to be, for at least 
one modern French student has found 

‘A beautiful copy of the Parisian Horus 


\pollo of 1543, which Is supposed to have been 
illustrated by Jean Cousin, is in the Print Room 
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them charming. Unfortunately for him- 
self, the present writer is unable to read 
the original, and even if he could would 
not be able to carry over into English 
any of the beauties of its wording, but at 
least it seems to him that looking diml\ 
through Popelin’s translation he can imag- 
ine certain passages, with their wealth of 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF 


ART 


A MASTERPIECE OF EGYPTO- 
SYRIAN ENAMELED GLASS 


Am ING the most precious objects of 
Near Eastern art—certainly among the 
rarest—are the Egypto-Syrian mosque- 
lamps, Vases, goblets, plates, and other 
pieces of enameled glass of the late thir- 





LARGE STANDING-CUP FOR SWEETMEATS 
ENAMELED GLASS 
EGYPTO-SYRIAN, BEGINNING OF XIV CENTURY 
imagery and their possibilities of word teenth and of the fourteenth century 
painting, to possess unusual beauty, for Including fragments, as well as com- 


they recall such things as Botticelli’s Prim- 
avera and some of Giorgione’s pictures. 
This, certainly, is to be said for our Poli- 
philus, that it remains the one and only 
Renaissance printed book devoted to the 
things which modern museums of art are 
interested in which still holds the affection 
and the interest of men, and from this 
point of view alone it commands a place 
of peculiar honor and veneration in our 
collection. W. M. I., Jr. 


plete objects, the total number of exist- 
ing specimens of this beautifully deco- 


rated glassware Is probably somewhat under 
Mosque-lamps constitute 
In the Arabic Museum 
at Cairo are sixty-eight! specimens—about 
half of the known examples. The next 
largest collection of these enameled mosque- 
specimens were 


four hundred. 
the largest group. 


lamps is our own. Six 
Twenty-five, intact; forty-one, damaged; and 
two, in fragments. 


yoo 


4d 
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Moore Be quest 
Pic rpont 
1Q17 In 


included in the Edward ( 
in 1890, and seven in the |] 


Morgan Collection given in 


addition to these lamps, our collection 
ncludes several remarkable examples of 
Egypto-Syrian enameled glass in other 
forms. In the Moore Bequest ar vase 


with handles, a dish, a deep basin, and a 
standing-cup (or bowl) for 
Morgan Collection, 


SIX pies es 


and in the small 


beaker and a ewer To these 


has now been added, thr 


oiftof V. Event Macy, a 


men of the rarest type of 


ugh the generous 
magnificent speci- 
Egypto-Syrian 


olass, a sweetmeat bowl in the form of a 


tall standing-cup, originally completed, no 


COVeET 


doubt, by a glass 
[his important new accession ts exhibit- 


d in the central case of Gallery E 14 


lhe form of the standing-cup, which meas- 


134, inches in height by 7§ inches 


ures 
across the brim, may be seen in the illus- 


tration; but the photograph can give but a 


feeble impression of the beauty of this 
piece, since it 1s impossible, except through 
color reproduction, to suggest anything 
of the charm of the intricate patterns 


delicately wrought on the glass in red 
blue, green, yellow, and white enamels and 
in gold. The glass is rather thick, and 
shows the characteristic air bubbles. The 
piece is intact, and the enamel admirably 
preserved. 


Ihe decoration is typical. 


Human fig 
animals are of rare occurrenc« 
most 


ures and 
in this Egypto-Syrian glass; com- 


monly, the ornament is restricted to floral 


and arabesque motives combined with 
inscriptions and heraldic badges. The 


arabesque and floral patterns outlined in 
filled in with gold, 
which cover the 


(originally 
destroy ed Pp 


red enamel 
now largel\ 
Macy cup with an exquisite, lace-like mesh, 
are representative of the finest work of this 


kind. Contrasting effectively with this 
fine-scale ornamentation are the large 
floral motives in red and green enamel 


with touches of white and yellow, and the 
enlaced designs on a blue enamel ground 
in the large medallions. In the smaller 
medallions, reserved on a_ blue enamel 

“These thirteen lamps, with two exceptions, 


are intact 


sweetmeats; 


ground, is repeated many times a heral- 
dic device of a hooded falcon, the so-called 
On the foot, thrice repeat- 


eagle badge. 


ed, is an honorific inscription in Arabic, 
Which signifies the Learned One (Al 
Alim 

In form, as well as in the employment of 


badge, the new accession re- 
sembles the sweetmeat cup in the Moore 
Bequest from the Schefer Collection) 


Ihe latter piece is notable for its banded 


the eagle 


decoration of animals and figures, recalling 
Khages pottery designs of the thirteenth 
century. On the basis of the eagle badge 
and an inscription, the Moore cup has been 
attributed by authorities to the 
second half of the thirteenth century. The 
value of the badge as evidence, however, 


several 


has been seriously questioned of late, since 
these devices appear to have been not so 
much personal insignia as badges of office. 
Nevertheless, comparison with the two or 


three pieces which unquestionably date 
from the late thirteenth century sub- 
stantiates an attribution of the Moore 


cup to the late thirteenth or early four- 
teenth century. Our new 
probably a work of the first 
fourteenth century. 

With few exceptions, the 
glassware, of which the Macy 
superb an example, was made in the four- 
teenth century for the Mameluke sultans of 
i gypt and for the great personages of their 
court. There is a difference of opinion 
among authorities as to whether this glass- 


accession 1S 


vears of the 


enameled 


cup 1S so 


ware was produced in Egypt or in Syria. 
There is evidence of one kind or another to 
show that glass was made in both countries, 
but until the question is settled the desig- 
nation Egypto-Syrian may be adopted. 
1. 

MEDITERRANEAN EMBROID- 
ERIES 


AN exhibition of Mediterranean em- 
broideries, including a series of important 
pieces from the islands of the Aegean, lent 
by Richard B. Seager, and a collection of 
Moroccan fabrics recently purchased by 
the Museum, was opened on December 10 
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in the Textile Corridor on the second floor 
of Wing H. 

In an interesting series of articles that 
appeared in the Burlington Magazine in 
igi4-15, A. J. B. Wace of the British 
School of Archaeology at Athens indicates 
the area from which these Greek embroider- 
ies come, as follows: 

“The area of Greek 
tends from the Ionian islands to Cyprus. 
All that is typically Greek comes from the 
islands, which include besides those men- 
tioned the islands of the Archipelago and 
The Peloponnese and the main- 


embroideries ex- 


Crete. 
land of Greece have never been productive 
and have been overrun 
they are Greek 


of embroideries 
by invaders so often that 
by culture and language rather than by 


race. We need not dwell on the persis- 
tence of Albanian and Vlach as spoken 
languages in several districts, nor on 


the continued traces of a Slavonic type. 


Argolis, Attica and southern Boeotia are 


almost entirely Albanian and their em- 
broideries therefore are not typically 
Greek. Further, this Albanian wave has 


overflowed into some of the islands near 
the coast, Euboea, Salamis, Aegina, An- 
dros, Poros, Hydra and Spetsai; so that 
these seven islands may be regarded as 
distinct from the rest. The very insularity 
of the other islands has modified any alien 
influences which have reached them, and 
their inhabitants, like their language and 
their culture, are essentially and naturally 
Greek. When we examine the embroid- 
eries more closely and analyze their dis- 
tinctive styles we can find in them a reflex 
of the history of the people who made 
them. Most of the are probably 
from one to two hundred years old; some 
few are, perhaps, older, while others only 
date from the 19th century. Two dated 
pieces are known, both Cretan and in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, one dated 
1731 and the other 1762. But long before 
the 18th century the women had been 
accustomed to make these household orna- 
ments.” 

Mr. Seager, who has been unusually 
lortunate in locating fine specimens, has 
in his collection a number of beautiful 
Cretan embroideries. These embroideries 





pleces 
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ARI 


seldom appear upon the market except in 
small pieces; but in this exhibit there are 
several long strips such as were used to 
decorate the skirts of the Cretan women 
betore their picturesque costumes were dis- 
carded for modern prosaic apparel. 

One piece of exceptional beauty in this 
loan collection is an embroidered bed cur- 
tain from the island of Cos such as formerly 
held an important position in the house- 


hold furnishings of these islanders; a 
family heirloom that was always handed 
down from mother to daughter. Cur- 
tains from Cos and Patmos are readily 


the set decorative motives in 
borders worked in crimson 
and surface darning 


identified by 
the field and 
and green in outline 
stitches, a type of pattern described by Mr 
Wace as “Queen” and “ 

Of an entirely different are 
the embroideries from the islands of As- 
tvpaleia and Karpathos, where the work is 
distinguished by little in the way of design 
In these islands the workers have simply 


glastra’’ motives 


character 


used the rich-hued silks in mass effects, 
borders 
field worked in a 
surface stitch with twisted 
In Rhodian work, which is familiar to 
many who have traveled in the East and 
of which Mr. Seager has several fine pieces, 
the entire surface is covered with a flat 
darning stitch in crimson silk worked in a 
leaf-diaper and star pattern, to which ts 


producing broad with disk-like 


motives in the solid 


low ysely silk 


often added an occasional spot of bright 
turquoise blue. 

In the Moroccan 
stitches, and brilliant 
variety of work quite apart from that found 
in the Aegean Islands, although in certain 
instances the stitch or the pattern suggests 
This recently 


group the design, 


colors present a 


the migration of 
acquired collection, assembled in Morocco 
by Miss E. M. Niblack, who was fortunate 
in acquiring the interested co6dperation ot 
M. Prosper Ricard, Inspecteur des Arts 
Indigénes, includes representative examples 
of the different centers. The 
Rabat resemble a gorgeous flower garden; 
the more delicately designed Meknes work 


types. 


pieces ol 


reflects the native love of jeweled effects. 
The Aleuj or 
designated because it was originally made 


“renegade” embroidery, so 
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by natives converted to the Mohammedan 
faith, is a type difficult to locate in these 
days; this work is represented by an 
unusually fine border The embroideries 
from Salé are individual in stitch and 
design; and the decorative pieces from Fez 
have a distinctive charm both in drawing 
and in the delicate technique that readily 
identifies the work of this district. In the 
\zemmour district, while the patterns art 
strongly reminiscent of Italian designs of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
the stitch nevertheless marks the Moroccan 
origin of the work 

In addition to these two groups, a num- 
ber of other embroideries have been 1n- 
troduced to show the connection between 
the art as it existed on the mainland, along 
the eastern and southern shores of the 


Mediterranean, and the tsolated islands of 
its eastern waters lhe exhibition will re- 
main on view until March F. M. 


kK XHIBITION OF THE WORK OF 
VIENNESE CHILDREN 

PROFESSOR CIZEK founded _ his 
classes for children in Vienna as far back 
as 1903, as an experimental school for dis- 
covering and educating child talent. To- 
day it is a ground where the child artist 
has an opportunity for testing himself 
in a choice of a variety of mediums; he or 
carve in wood, 


she mav etch, enchase 


paint, embroider, or draw About seven- 
tv children come together in a 


practically all under the age of fifteen; 


( lass, 


well-to-do or poor, for there 1s no fee, their 
names are taken from a list of applicants, 
those who find no pleasure in the work 
dropping out automatically and thus mak- 
ing place for others 

In these classes the child is not held to 
making a copy of a given subject; no model 





is placed before the pupils, but on the 
contrary the Professor sets them to ex- 
press their own thoughts and feelings and 
imaginations. “I never tell a child what 
to do,” he explains, “I tell a child what 
possibilities there are for working out his 
idea, but the idea must emanate from him- 
self.”’ 


The work of these Viennese children deals 


therefore, with the incidents of their own 
lives—that is its outstanding characteris- 
tic. No subject is too difficult for them; 
with courage they attack any theme that 
Fearless of 


people their 


Interests Or Occupies them 
technical difficulties, they 
pictures with all the inhabitants of their 
own worlds. Their drawings thus reflect a 
universe of poetry, the mystery and beauty 
of fairyland, humor, broad fun, whimsies 
all the emotions, in fact, of sensitive inno- 
cence 

\nd the expression of it all is refined with 
a natural dignity which is the very spirit 
of the school. Professor Cizek “hovers,” 
even as he tells us the ideal teacher should 
do, protecting and invisibly inspiring the 
flowering of the child’s own personality, 
\s | entered the schoolroom in that gray 
and gloomy building of post-war Vienna 
in vain | looked for the teacher. Not till 
towards the end of the class was I able to 
identify and study the man whose per- 
sonality pervaded the classroom. 

While the children worked busily, there 
was a low hum of conversation; now and 
again some child took up a guitar with its 
gay streamers of many-colored ribbons to 
sing a snatch of a folk-song, the others 
joining in the refrain. There was no dis- 
order, no raised voice, the children were 
at ease, and gentle and courteous with 
each other as with us when we questioned 
them. 

At the end, the children pinned up their 
drawings on the blackboard that ran across 
the width of the room and the Professor 
stood up to criticize them. His keen and 
kindly remarks were followed with nods of 
approval and murmurs of amusement and 
pleasure. 

Some three years ago, an exhibition of 
the work of these Viennese children was 
sent to England, and it is no exaggeration 
to say that no educational exhibit has ever 
aroused an equal interest there. It was 
opened—in a London spent and fatigued 
in the second year after the armistice 

by Mr. Clausen, R. A., with Professor 
Gilbert Murray in the chair; and it re- 
ceived instant attention from all classes of 
the people, including the Queen and Prin- 
cess Mary, and from our foremost writers 
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and artists. Requests for the exhibition 
began to come in from different parts of 
the country and it was found advisable to 
separate it into two parts; one still journeys 
through the north and the other through 
the south of the British Isles. 

In New York the exhibition will open, 
on December to, in the Metropolitan Mu- 


IHOMAS EAKINS 
CN the 


ment of the 
[Thomas Eakins it has seemed opportune 
to call attention to the excellent represen- 
tation of his art which the Museum col- 
This article, therefore, 


occasion of the announce- 
purchase of two works by 


lection now affords. 





PORTRAIT OF A LADY 


scum of Art, and will continue on view 
through Sunday, December 23; it will 
open simultaneously at the Art Centre 
and will proceed later to the New York 
Public Library and to the Washing- 
ton Irving High School. A’ short de- 
Scriptive leaflet is in preparation, giving 
exact details of the exhibits so that any 
museum, library, or school that wishes to 
have the exhibition will be able to select 
suitable material for the space at its dis- 
posal. 


MARGARET SKINNER. 


BY THOMAS EAKINS 


will review his four paintings which have 
been shown here for some time before com 
menting upon the painting and the drawing 
which have been recently bought. 


1 


1m Was acquired in 


Our first picture by 
1881, a gift from the artist himself. It is 


the little painting of The Chess Players, 


done in 1876, when he was thirty-two years 
old. His style was even then perfectly 
formed and the picture is as characteristic 
of his personality as are any of the later 
pieces. The painting shows a relationship 


to the contemporaneous painters, GérOme 
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and Meissonier, on whom Eakins in this 
phase founded himself. Owing to its 
small size, perhaps, or to its superficial 


resemblance to a tiresome sort of genre 


{ 


turned out in great numbers at 


subject, 


the time, its merits have failed to win 
general cognition, but som 


popular re 


appreciat at its wort 


[ 
and its strength of characteriza 


eica 
SOldity 


tion place it among the best of its sort 
whether from the seventeenth century 
by a Metsu or a Jan Steen, or from th 
nineteenth, like an early Degas ot 
Menzel 

Thirty-five vears after the reception ol 


The Chess Plavers, Pushing 


for Rail was 
bought trom the artist. It dates from 
about the same time as the other; th 


and the early eighties were his 
most prolific vears. 
hardly 


talents 


seventies 
The outdoor subject 
vehicle 


his 


as sunlight ts 


Was so favorable a for his 


luminosity Was strong 


never 
point—and the lack of light, 
the 


attempted in noticeablk 


Pushing for Rail, despite its very remark- 


picture, Is 


able qualities, is sombre and hard to se¢ 
It would have water-color 
this 
lhe modern method of oil painting 
does not lend itself to the expression of such 
tiny as the folds and the checkered 
pattern of a shirt on a figure scarcely three 
high. To appreciate Pushing for 
Rail, one should hold the picture in a 
strong light as one would a 
Only then can one enter into the vigor and 
enthusiasm of the painting—the hunters 
then are seen as real people in real clothes, 
their float on the 
streams of the marsh, and one enters into 
the spirit of the scene 

At the time of the Memorial Exhibition 
of Eakins’ work held at the Museum in 
1917, two splendid examples of his portrait 


been better in 


as some of his water-colors of time 


prove. 


facts 


inches 


miniature 


boats 


srass-clogged 


painting—The Writing Master and The 
Thinker—were secured. The first is the 
likeness of the artist’s father in 1882. 


It is one of his most ambitious single por- 
traits and the doing of it must have given 
him great satisfaction. Each particu 
larity of the sitter—his absorption in the 
engrossing of the parchment over which 
he leans, every plane and line of the fine 
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old head, and the strong, efficient hands 
have been reproduced with the most scru- 
are. Itis evident that each detail 
Was precious to the painter and his feelings 


PULOUS ¢ 


are passed on to the sy mpathetic spectator, 

The Writing Master is painted in rich 
Rembrandt- 
[he other portrait, The Think- 
other hand, has an 
The figure is lit by a 
stands in 


nd dark colors in a sort of 


like elfect. 


r, on the aspect of 
cold 


worn 
wall. 


rI¢ ak ness. 


his carelessly 


against a plain gray 
work dates from 1900 and in the years 
The Writing Master and this, the 
j 


blac x ¢ loth S 
lhe 


dDetween 


painter's stvle had become broader, more 
austere, and less sensuous. He had lost 
his interest In accessories; his effort was 


concentrated on statements of aspect and 
character. No one 
nervous, absent-minded, 
ical temperament 


character, particularly 


in mistake the 


theoretical, almost fanat 


ol the subject. It is hard to sav whether 
the impersonality of this work or the 
warmth and affection of The Writing 
Master display the greater art. They are 
both extraordinary, and in them Eakins 


shows himself the best of our portrait 
painters 

The Portrait of a Lady,! 
spring, Was painted in 1885 and has a close 


relationship in point of view to The Writ- 


last 


bought 


ing Master; the same reverence and love for 
the likeness, both physical and _ spiritual, 
the same love for every personal trait of 
the sitter, are found in both. The lady, 
wearing her gavest clothes for the oc- 
casion—a light blue silk dress and red 
stockings—is seated in a studio with a 


at her feet. She raises her eves 
from the Japanese picture book she holds 
in her to straight toward the 
painter. With what intentness he looked 
at her, th he 


delineation of details could be pushed no 


settel dog 


kc TT yk 


lap, 


picture bears witness. 


further and yet the breadth of the effect, 
the reality of all the items, could not 
be more satisfactorily expressed. In this 


case he has 


succeeded in catching the 
brilliance and gl 


‘litter of the colors in the 


strong light. The circumstances of the 
painting were all fortunate—it was done 

Oil on canvas; H. 32 in., W. 30 1n Fletcher 
Fund. Gallery 12 
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at the time of his greatest enthusiasm and 
energy and his interest in the sitter brought 
out the best that was in him; it is surely one 
of his finest works. 

The drawing® which was bought at the 
same time 1s also well worth careful at- 
tention. It is a replica in black and white 
of the large picture, The Gross Clinic, which 
he painted in 1875 for the Jefferson Medi- 
cal College in Philadelphia. Eakins was 
not satisfied with the photographs of the 
work and made our drawing as a record of 
it 

On either side of the drawing of The 
Gross Clinic, as hung in Gallery 25, have 
been placed two water-colors by Eakins, 
borrowed to show with it in an exhib.tion 


of American drawings and water-colors 


which has recently been arranged. They 
are The Zither Player, lent by Miss M. S. 
Wiliams, and Spinning, lent by Mrs. 
Thomas Eakins. B. Bb: 


AN ANCIENT EGYPTIAN ASTRO- 
NOMICAL CEILING- 
DECORATION 


A PART of the program of the Muse- 
um’s Egyptian Expedition ts the gradual 
accumulation of a complete photographic 
record of the principal monuments on the 
west bank the Nile at Thebes. In 
pursuance of this program Harry Burton 
of the Expedition’s staff has photographed 
the rock-cut and chambers of 
the magnificent hypogeum of King Seti I 
(about 1313-1292 B. C.) of the XIX dy- 
nasty in the famous Valley of the Kings’ 
fombs. The illustrations accompanying 
this article are from photographs taken by 
Mr. Burton in the Sepulchral Hall of this 


ol 


passages 


*Brush and India ink on paper. H. 233 in 


W. 1g in. Gallery 25 


‘This picture, together with the Agnew Clinic 
belonging to the University of Pennsylvania, it 
will be recalled, formed the important centers 
in the Eakins Memorial Exhibition in 1917 
These great groups of portraits on one canvas 
are the most difficult problem a portraitist can 
give himself. Eakins solved it in an original 
Manner and most successfully, imparting to the 
works great freedom of arrangement and a 
vitality which is lacking in all but the greatest 
of the Dutch ‘ Guild portraits” of the seven- 
teenth century, the typical pictures of the sort 
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The hall is over one hundred 
the limestone wall 
of the valley and about seventy-five feet 
below the level of the valley floor. Its 
ceiling is adorned with a remarkable astro- 
nomical chart or list which has not yet 
been sufficiently studied by Egyptologists 
in collaboration with astronomers (fig 1). 
\ brief description of this ceiling forms the 
subject of this article. 

hat the Egyptians were close observers 
of the behavior of the heavenly 
from prehistoric times is evidenced 
the establishment of the Sothic calendar 
apparently as early as the year 4241 B. C.! 
This is borne out by the many references to 
the sun, the moon, and the planets and 
stars in the so-called Pyramid Texts, docu- 
ments bearing on religion and the life after 
death which are inscribed on the walls of 
the burial chambers in the pyramids of 
certain kings of the V and VI dynasties 
Internal evidence makes it certain that 
these texts are very much older than the 
epoch during which the versions preserved 
Unfortunately, 
knowledge of 
recorded the heavens by 
the ancient Nile-dwellers, or of the extent 
which the astronomy was 
developed. So far as we can learn, Egyp- 
tian astronomy consisted largely in the 
identification of the heavenly bodies with 
certain deities who had a part in religious 
mythology. Changes in the position of the 
constellations were noted 
changed, for the new vear was originally 
fixed to coincide with the day when the 
star Sopdet or Sothis (the Sirius of the 
Romans) rose with the sun, and in the 
Pyramid Texts certain are called 
“The Imperishable Ones,’ and are likely 
to have been the circumpolar stars which 
never sank below the horizon. 

Moreover, there was a stellar vear of 
300 days, consisting of thirty-six “weeks” 
(or they were called by 
Greek astronomers) of ten days each, and 
the changes in the position from week to 
week of the principal constellations, known 


great tomb. 


and fifty feet within 


bodies 


by 


to us were written down. 
we have little 
observations of 


he wever, 


to science ol 


as the seasons 


Stars 


“decades,” as 


For a discussion of the Egyptian year and 
Egyptian chronology see Breasted, Ancient 


Records of Egypt, vol. I, par. 38-57 
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as “‘Decans,”’ were schematically indicated vidual stars of the constellations. The 
in the Decan charts found, for example, on names of these deities are written near them 
the interior of the lids of coffins of the early or above their heads (figs. 2, 3, and 4). 


Middle Kingdom, in the cemeteries of Egypt The name of the constellation repre. 





FIG. I. SEPULCHRAL HALL OF SETI I 
SHOWING ASTRONOMICAL CEILING-DECORATION 


Ihe ceiling is divided into halves by _ sented in the middle of the central group 0 
a broad band running through the center. _ figures is Mesekhtiu (fig. 3). The name's 
On one side we have a group of divinities written above the bull, and is known t0 
representing constellations, with circular signify what we call today the Great Bear, 
spots appearing here and there upon their or, more familiarly, the Great Dipper. The 
figures, apparently to indicate the indi- name applies to the bull and to the human 
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figure with a disk upon its head that gr: 


what resemble reins proceeding from thi 
bull’s tail. A 


the If the 


personage grasping the “reins” 


base of the glance at thi 


gures of bull and of 


“stars” 
the 
a striking resembla 


on 


shows 


between their re 
the fa 
Beat he 


Ne a 


tive positions and those of miliar 


stars form the Great 
the 
the back of the 


vinity with 


which 


other figures in central group, the 
’ hippopota- 
body and 


Opposing 


crocodile upon 
mus, the di 
falcon head, the bearded divinity 
the crocodile, the falcon upon the 
the lion, and finally the 
upper left-hand part of the 


human 


he ad 
the 
all repre- 


ooddess in 


group 


sent constellations in the northern regions 
of the sky near the Great Bear 
The left-hand group shows eleven con 
} 


stellations in the guise of eleven deities Ng 


2), whose names or epithets are written 
In the midst of the 


the 


above group we r 
cognize Anubis ( 
haps the mortuary deity, Dua’-mut« 
ibis-headed Thoth, and the falcon-headed 
Horus. Of thes Horus alone ts 
named, the other called 
tively * and ‘“‘the 
is on his jubilee (7) fe The last 
name of the eleven is that of Dua’-mutet 
one of the four guardians of the dead 
the pers; sariare Amy 


Jac kal-headed 


” GI 


the 


three, 


two being resper 


‘oreat Guardian god who 


‘ast-da\ 


but 


gure 1s not his This 


falcon-headed deity may be Kebeh-senuf, 
another of the four mortuary guardians, 
placed here through a draughtsman’s error 
in place of his companion, Dua’-mutet 


these are often 


lar 


Such 
corrupt, 
uncommon 

In the r 
lations, re prese nted by 
five of whom are well known (fig. 4 
first is Isis, and the next fot 
guardians of the dead, 
quently appear upon the lids of th 
which the 
dead were placed. Their names are Imsety 
Hepy, Dua’-mutef, and Kebeh-senut 

On the other half of the 
list of stars in thirty-five 
from right to left. The 

‘The writer is indebted 


Ellery Hale 
Wilson Observatory 


representations as 


and scribal mistakes are from 
ght-hand group are nine constel- 
Inities, 
The 

the four 


whose heads 


as many div 


r are 
Ire- 
alled 


viscera of the 


»SOr¢ 


Canopic jars in 


ceiling the 
columns, 1 


eading 


first twenty-two 


ation to 


Mount 


lor this ob Sery 


Dr. George Dire the 


ctor of 
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columns contain the thirty-six Decans 
the principal stars belonging to the thirty- 
six ten-da\ ‘weeks’ or decades of the 
stellar vear [he first twenty-five columns 
are divided into three registers, the last tep 
into four. The topmost register contains 


the star-names, some of which are epithets 
indicating the positions of the stars in the 
relation to other Stars 


lhe second or middle register ol each of the 


heavens or with 


first 


twenty-two columns contains a num- 
the number of star- 
names at the the g 
he register contains the 
‘ divinities associated with thi 
Below the names of 


the divinities appear representations of the 


ber of stars equal to 


top of corresponding 
column. lowest 
names of the 
stars named above. 
In a few cases divinities who 
are named not appear below, and 


several cases divinities have crept in where 


gods named 

do 
do not belong. One or more of th 
four guardian deities of the dead appear 


they 


in twelve of the twenty-two columns of 
Decans. Other well-known gods_ repre- 
sented are Geb, the ¢ th-god, the foot 
of the first column, and the goddess Isis, 
who appears in the fourth column, as well as 
in the twelfth, where she stands in a sacred 
barque with the goddess Nephthys and the 


gods Setesh (commonly known as Set) and 
Horus, and again in the fifteenth. At the 
foot of the twenty-second column, whic 


contains the names of the principal stars 


the constellation of Orion, the god Sa’h 
or Orion is shown in his barque, holding a 
sceptre in his nght hand and extending 


the symbol of life in his left 
In the twenty-third column 
ing immediately after the 
the star Sopdet or Sothis, who was identified 
and called “Queen De- 
for her rising with the sun originally 
signalized the beginning of the New Year 
and she thus had precedence over all stats 
Following Sothis-Isis are the Southern Star, 
the Western Star called Horus Bull of th 
Sky, the Eastern Star called Horus of the 
Horizon, and each with his 
associated deit the column 
lhe large 

graph of t 
the falling 
limestone 


and follow- 


list of Decans 1s 


Isis of the 


with 
cans,” 


other stars, 
at the 


‘aS aye in the photo- 


Oot Ol 
white are 
his part of the ceiling are due to 
portions of the natural 
chamber. L. S. B. 
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GEM-ENCRI 


STED, TURKISH 


RECENT ACCESSIONS 


GEM-ENCRUSTED ARMS. In the 
October number of the BULLETIN, the Turk- 
ish sabre of state richly decorated with dia- 
monds, emeralds, and pearls, together with 
six poignards and a 
flint-lock pistol, Was 
described as lent bi 
Miss Giulia Pertinax 
Morosini. Since the 
earlier notice ap- 
peared, Miss Moro 
sini has offered the 
objects as a gift, and 
they have been ac- 
cepted by the Mu 
seum Trustees. 


AN ITALIAN 
PANEL-FRIEZI oO} 
THE XV CENTURY. PANEL IN TEMPE 
The Museum has 


been anonymously presented with fourteen 
decorative panels painted in tempera, of 
North Italian origin and dating from the 


later years of the fifteenth century. One 
of them is illustrated herewith.! They are 
to be exhibited in Gallery H 14. The 


panels (in their present condition) vary in 
height from 122 to 18! inches and in length 
lrom 203 to 20} inches. Their state is un- 
lortunately not all that might be desired, as 
they are in places chipped and split and here 
and there pieces are missing. Nevertheless, 
they form an Interesting contribution to our 


rhree of the female portraits are framed in 
circular medallions 





RA, 


Jaw 


knowledge of the appearance of Italian 
Renaissance interiors 

[hey doubtless tormed part of the frieze 
of a room, as running along the top and 
bottom of each panel 
is, or Was (for in some 
cases the edges art 
damaged), a painted 
moulding of dentils 
to simulate architec- 
ture. In the center 
of each panel, framed 
in an arch, 1s aprofile 
portrait. There are 
five male and nine 
female portraits 
hey are simply and 


vigorously drawn; 

the outlines of the 

NORTH ITALIAN features, dress, and 

hair are defined by 

heavy black lines; the backgrounds are flat 
fields of (now faded) green, blue, and red 
The absence of all meticulousness in the 


execution suggests that they were meant to 
be seen from a certain distance and, to- 
gether with the repetition of motif, bears 
the 
tions ol a frieze. 
Ihe manner of 
the ty pes and headdresses of the 
suggests that their provenance is northern 
Italy. In the museum of the Monastery 
of San Paolo at Parma are portions of an 
enameled tile with 


dating from 1471-82 


out view that these panels were por 


these works, as well as 


figures, 


higures 


Mu- 


frieze profile 


to which the 
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seum panels bear a close resemblanc: 
Ihe arrangement of this frieze suggests 
that the male and female figures wert 


paired and faced one another 
able foliage 


set off the figures in the San Paolo exa 


decorations which 
are missing, however, in the Museum ver 
sion \. WK 

A XVII CENTURY WalnscoT ( 
The wainscot chair illustrated herewith 


oift lof the Mu 


HAIR. 


mous tr 


from an anon 





CHAIR 


WAINSCOI] 


AMERICAN, XVII CENIUR’ 


scum, Is a particularly interesting and rar 
example of this early type, and ts significant 
both in form and in decoration 
seen on the ground floor of Wing H. 
The back is framed 
mounted by elaborate cresting 
front legs and arm-posts are 
typical early seventeenth-century profiles 
The front the seat 
cresting, stiles, rails, and panels of the bac} 
[he chair is, in fact, a sym 


It may 


paneled, and sur- 
while the 
turned to 


skirting of and. th 


are carved. a ‘ 
posium of the construction and decoration 
(America, ev- 


: 
as used 1n 


of wainscot chairs 
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ARI 


member 


ery surlace or 


susceptible ol dec- 
orative treatment receiving its share. 

In the the exhibits 
Jacobean rather than Elizabethan methods. 
Up to the end of Elizabeth's reign the top 
rail of the back was customarily mortised 
in between the two side stiles. In the time 
of James | similar chairs were framed with 


framing of back it 


the top rail extending over the stiles, which 
Ihe subdivision of 
longitudinal 


were tenoned into it. 


the one and 
two vertical panels IS a characteristic dis- 


time, while the 


paneling into 
position of Charles I’s 
carving on panels, stiles, and rails is a mix 
ture of Jacobean and early Charles | detail. 
It might be dated anywhere in the second 
quarter of the seventeenth century. 

he chair has been called by some the 
Brewster-Anne chair, to distinguish it from 
the El the turned 
tvpe, now in Pilgrim Hall. The tradition 
which comes with it tells us that the carv- 
ing was done on the voyage to this country 
of the ship Anne in 1623. Such traditions 
ading, but there 1s noth- 


der Brewster chair, of 


are frequently mise 
ing in the internal evidence in the chair 
itself which would contradict this story, 
which is further given color from the fact 
that the chair has long been in the posses- 
sion of the Brewster family. 

The carving is crude and 
an amateur, for similar motives in English 


obviously by 
airs are rendered with greater facility 
quantity of carving, too, would sug- 
vest that it had been done to while awa\ 
flat member of 


many an hour, since every 
the back is decorated, where in the case ol 
a less extensive and 
would have been 


a cabinet-made piece 
more studied treatment 
en 


| 


The material, too, is mostly, if not all 
European. Two of the carved rails of th 
back are of beech, the heavier panels and 
other stiles and rails are of European oak 
Ihe seat is made of large-figured American 
oak, which would indicate decisively that 
the parts had been assembled in this coun- 
try. The front skirt of the seat is of a 
rather soft wood which seems to be linden. 
The finials are carved out of the solid, not 
\ll of these facts would point to 
where facilities were not 


work. It IS 


turned. 
a makeshift effort, 


at hand for regular cabinet 
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interesting to note that the beech-wood 
rails are pock-marked by worm-holes, while 
the oak has not been touched 

The whole chair has been painted and 
grained to simulate oak, all of the paint, 
however, not being original. The legs had 
been shortened about two inches and the 
side stretchers These have been 
replaced and the crude rockers removed. 

All in all, this piece is a document of 
unusual interest and value and, together 
with the four wainscot chairs in the Bolles 
Collection, gives the Museum a very rep- 
resentative group of these rare examples 
of the most pretentious seating furniture 
used by the Puritan settlers of New Eng- 
land. ove oe & 


lost. 


Henr\ 
Museum 


EGYPTIAN STATUE. 
the 


GIFT OF AN 
Walters has 
for its Egyptian collection an important 
statue, which has been placed on exhi- 
bition in the Third Egyptian Room. 

The statue was found in the district of 
Dendera the most ancient and 
famous cities of | gvpt and the capital ol 
the sixth nome of Upper Egypt 
forty miles north of Thebes. It represents 
an Egyptian notable named Hor, ‘‘Over- 
\mon at Thebes,’ and 
X XV dynasties, 


. 3 
asures 204 


presented to 


one of 


some 


seer of the works of 
can be dated to the XXII 
about B.C. It me 
inches (52.5 cm.) in height and is in the 
squatting attitude—a type much affected 
in this particular epoch, as seen, for ex- 
ample, in the large number of somewhat 
smaller statuettes of this stvle and period 
found in the great cache at Karnak some 
twenty years ago. The subject is repre- 
sented with knees drawn up closely to the 
chest, garments tightly drawn about him, 
and arms crossed on the knees—an attitude 
which allowed little opportunity in the 
modeling of the figure. 

_ The statue is of particular interest in the 
Inscriptions with which the body is almost 
completely covered in perpendicular lines. 
These consist thirty Hot- 
pedens prayers to various deities, some of 
which, however, occur in repetition. In- 
cluded in this catalogue of divinities are 
Re-Harakhte—Sekhmet the Great who is 
in Asher (Southern Karnak)—Atum, Lord 


QO00-700 


principally of 
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Heliopolis Osiris, 
Isis the Great, the 
Hathor 


of the two lands of 
Chief of the Westerners 
divine wife 
Mistress of Dendera—Anubis who is in the 
Place of Embalmment—Nephthys, Lady of 
the Sky, Mistress of the Gods \mon-Ke, 
Lord of Thebes—Mut, Lady of Asher 


Khonsu, B and several 


Horus, son of Isis 


Rest 


Jeautiful of 





STATUE OF HOR, XXII-XXV DYNASTIES 
+} - 
other gods whose epithets are now not 
entirely legible. AINE. L 


A Girt oF Prints. Theodore De Witt 
has recently presented to the Museum 
a very interesting collection of prints, of 
which the greater number were made in 


France during the middle vears of the last 
century. Many of them are typical pieces 
from the hands of the group of painters and 
etchers who worked about Barbizon. The 
oldest of the men represented is ‘|e pere 
years of 


who was born in the last 


Best 


Corot,”’ 


the eighteenth century known to 
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the world as a painter, he also made a hand 
ful of etchings which have many of thi 


in oil so 


his worl 


2 ( 


same qualities that mad¢ 

popular. Among the 
the collection given by Mr. De Witt ar 
Paysage d’Italie, Dans les Dunes, and En 
\s an etcher hi 
developed his technique that he emploved 


who di d 


orot in 


prints 


virons de Rome so litth 
his young triend Bracquemond 
bite many of his plates 


others of the 


lor 


In 1914) to 
him and, 
then had them printed, us- 
either Cadart or 
The idea that an 


like many time 
ually by 
Delatre 
etcher must do all the work 
in connection with the mak- 
ing of his prints had not then 
and it 1s 
that 


obtained currency, 
interesting to notice 
those two great men of the 
middle of the century, Corot 
and Millet, had no feeling 
which prevented them from 
resorting to expert aid in the 
highly technical matters of 


biting and printing. This 
feeling of detachment was 
so marked that Millet did 


not bother to affix his signa- 
ture to La Bouillie, one of 
the grandest 


compositions, but let it be 


of his figure 
copied on the plate by Brac- 
quemond, who had bitten it. 
\ number of Millet’s other 
plates, such as La Cardeuse 
(which he bit himself, and nearly ruined in 
SO doing), Bécheurs, and Le Pavsan 
Rentrant du Fumier, are included in the gift 
[here is in addition the only characteristic 


lithograph which he made, a version of his 


GOLD } 


Les 


celebrated composition of the Sower. In 
contrast to both Millet and Corot, Dau 
bigny was a professional etcher, and earl 
acquired a knowledge of the technique ot 
and acid as competent as that 
any nineteenth-centur' 
He had a habit of etching 
later, when they 
Thus 


copper 
possessed by 

painter-etcher 

his compositions and 
proved successful, of painting them 
Le Lever du Soleil, which was etched in 
and L’Arbre 


a preliminary 


1550, was painted in 1873, 


aux Corbeaux was almost 
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study for the canvas painted six vears later, 
The best-equipped craftsman of them all, 
great technicians of 
Bracquemond, 
Corot has 


man\ 


really 
all time in etching, was 


ition to Millet 
referred to He 


and one of the 


] 


whos¢ rek and 


made 


ist been 


reproductions of paintings and objects of 
art, and for a while was the artistic director 
Of one ot 


the great French porcelain fac- 
fame came to him 


tories his greatest 
from the charming bird and water subjects 
of which he man\ 
original etchings. Among 
those in the De Witt Collec- 
tion may be mentioned Van- 
neaux et and the 
delightful Canards Surpris 
which 


made 


Sarcelles, 
this impression of 
bears Bracquemond’s scrib- 
bled “O. Kk.” to the printer 


‘bon a tirer, Bracque- 
mond.” Another etcher of 
this period, who ts_ repre- 


sented in the gift, 1s Max- 
Not only on 
accomplished 
architec- 
modern 


ime Lalanne. 
of the 
draughtsmen of 


most 


subjects of 


an amazing tech- 


tural 
times but 
the greal 


I he Tec h- 


nicilan, he wrote 
classical book on 
nique of modern etching, a 
volume that sits on the shell 
alongside the little book of 
\braham Bosse in which Is 
set down the contemporar\ 
account of how Callot etched. Among 
the other modern French etchers  repre- 
sented are Appian, Jacquemart, Harpignies, 
and Buhot \s though to how 
foolish is the dogmatism which pretends 
to say that there is any right way to make 


CHINESI 


show 


a print as distinct from a wrong way, the 
gift contains some beautiful impressions 
from plates by J. M. W. Turner and Samuel 
Palmer, two very real artists whose ideals 
and technique are 
moved from those which 
France during the second half of the mine- 
teenth century There are in addition 
some earlier and charming seventeenth- 
century etchings, including landscapes and 
the Dutch school, by Os- 


as far as possible re- 


prevailed in 


rustic scenes ol 
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tade, Ruysdael, Waterloo, and Both; two 
brilliant impressions of costume pieces by 
Hollar; and three of the larger prints of 
Callot. Wim, by aK 
CHINESE JEWELRY. The Museum owns 
a very notable collection of early Chinese 
jewelry found in tombs of the T’ang and 
earlier periods and has added a few more 


interesting piec eS; 

First of all, the earrings illustrated here 
in enlarged reproduction, formed of 
and standing on 


30d- 
hisattvas holding flowers 
lotuses; they 
made of hammered- 
out gold beautifully 
and 

finished 


are 


worked 
minutely 
that even when con- 
siderably enlarged 
the modeling of the 
figures remains ver\ 
good. The actual 
size of the 
and lotus flowers is 
12 inches. 
There is 
phoenix beautifully 
worked in gold fili- 
gree, the tail and 
wings spread out and 


figures 


also 


METROPOLITAN 
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jewels or paste, judging from the condition 
of the better-preserved specimen, of which 
the back- 


very thin 


more farther on, also because 
ground of the cells is made of a 
sheet of gold which would not have been 
strong enough to carry the weight. 

he piece in best condition has on one 
side two standing ducks with flowers in 
their bills, while on the reverse, now shown 
above, the ducks are flying. The technique 
is the same as on the former piece but the 
design is much more interesting 

\ll this jewelry was found in tombs dat- 
ing from the T'ang 
period. With the 
pair of gold orna- 


ments first referred 
to 


beautiful 


found 
floral 


Were 
de- 
signs cut out of thin 
silver, probably th 
inlay of lacquerwork 
which has perished. 
They have now been 
on dark 


the sim- 


mounted 

boards like 
ilar silver ornaments 
which the Museum 
acquired some vears 
exhib- 


ago and are 


ited in the same cast 


with a tiny crystal in Room E 9. One 
ball on its head. GOLD ORNAMENTS, CHINES! large spray of leaves 
The phoenix was and flowers designed 
worn by imperial ladies on their headdres- — in very typical T’ang style is particularly 
ses; this small piece of jewelry was probably — beautiful. oh BAD oe 
used in this way. 

Then there are two pairs of oblong gold PHOTOGRAPHS OF GREEK SCULPTURE 


ornaments, 3¢ inches long, the use of which 
Is very puzzling. Each pair was originally 
joined together back to back, held apart 
by a gold strip about one eighth of an inch 
wide which ran along the upper curved 
rim, leaving the lower side open. The 
piece was therefore in shape like the lip of 
certain modern card-cases but much too 
delicately made to have been intended for 
any use of that kind. 

They are differently decorated; one has 
seven cells of irregular form on a ground 
covered with very small gold beads, the 
cells surrounded with larger gold beads. 
These cells seem not to have contained any 


[he Museum has acquired from Professor 
Clarence Kennedy of Smith College ninety- 


six photographs of Greek sculpture. The 
include conspicuous single pieces such as the 


Lemnian Athena, the Ludovisi ‘‘ Throne 
the Chios head, the Bartlett head, 
well as details from the early poros sculp- 
tures in the Akropolis Museum, of the 
Erechtheion frieze, of the Parthenon frieze 
and pediments, and of the Aegina pedi- 
[hey represent probably the best 


Cre... as 


ments. 
results achieved in photography of Greek 
sculpture at the present time and should 
greatly help the proper understanding and 


) 


appreciation of this subject. G. M.A. R 








NOTES 


ERSHIP \t a meeting of the 
Board « Trust held November 15 
1923, Mr. and Mrs. V. Everit Macy were 
elected Bent tors, and the following 
persons, having qualified, were elected in 
their respective classes 
FELLOW IN PeRpETUITY, Mrs. Ruth 
Wales, 1n succession Edward H. Wales 
FeELLow FoR Lire, Ephraim B. Levy 
Howard Parde 
SUSTAINING Members, Albert A. Berg 
Mrs. R Y Grane, 41 Mrs. Goelet 


Gallatin, Mrs. E. Roland Harriman, Miss 
Caroline D. Hewitt, Miss Irma Hogg, 
J. Jonas Jacobs, Loomis C. Johnson, 
iwene G. Kahn, Reginald B. Lanier 
Mrs. Arthur Montague 
Philip Lewisohn, Mrs 

C. Lomb, Harry ] Miss 
Post, Mrs. Theodore Revillon, 
Hamilton Rice, Mrs. Carl ]. 
William I. Walter 

MEMBERS were 


234 


| CVIS 
Henry 
Edwina 


Mrs. A 


I 
Robert P 
Lewis, Mrs 


Lous, 


ANNUAI 
number of 


REPORT 
there 1s 
the 
for the 


EGYPTIAN 


With 


[Ht 
FOR 1922-23. 
published as Part II the report 
Museum’s Egyptian Expedition 
last year. The recent accessions exhibited 


S wsue 


ol 


in the Egyptian Department, both those 
obtained by excavation and described in 
this BULLETIN and those secured in some 


other way, have been placed in the Third 


Egyptian Room 


THE EGyptiAN EXPEDITION STAFF. The 
members of the Museum’s Egyptian Ex- 


pedition for this season have now. all 
reached Egypt. Mr. and Mrs. Lythgoe 
sailed on November 6 in company with 


of 


Harkness the Board ot 
Museum and Mrs. Hark- 
in England they 
from Mar- 

Winlock 


sailed on 


Edward S 
Trustees of the 
After 
to France, sailing 
November 25. H. | 
Mrs. Winlock, 
ngland, where Mr. Win- 
Walter Crum, the 


ness. a short stay 
proceeded 
seilles 
accompanied by 
October 13 for | 
interviewed 


lock emi- 


nent English Coptic scholar, on 
ject of their forthcoming joint publication 
he Monastery of Epiphanius at Thebes 
The Winlocks 
and have gone up-river to the Museum’s 
Luxor. \. C. Mace expected t 


ol t 


have now reached Egypt 


house at 


leave England by late October or earl) 
November Ambrose Lansing, who re- 
turned to Egvpt this winter to hav 


charge of the excavations at the Pyramids 
of Lisht, sailed from New York in August 
accompanied by Mrs. Lansing, and after 
spending a month in Italy arrived in 
Egvpt In October. Harry Burton 
left Italy for Egypt on October 6, Walter 
Hauser sailed from New York September 
25, and N. de Garis Davies and Charles K 
Wilkinson left the part of 
October. 
Meantime the 
winter will be in charge of 


earl, 
England later 


home force during this 
Dr. Ludlow $ 


Bull, an Assistant Curator in the Depart- 
ment. 

Prizes AWARDED TO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
The third annual award of prizes offered by 


the Museum, this time for the best essays 
on Museum subjects by pupils of the Junior 
High Schools of Manhattan and the Bronx 
took place on Monday, October 22, 1923, at 
the High School, on Fifteenth 
Street, between First and Second Avenues 
President the Museum, Robert 
after a short address, made 


tuyvesant 
he ol 
W. de Forest, 
the awards of seven framed photographs ol 
paintings to be hung in the schools repre- 
sented by the essayists, and one picture to 
of all the essays. 
Associate Su- 
Frank H 


the writer of the best 

Gustave Straubenmiller, 
perintendent of Schools, 
Collins, Director of Drawing in the schools 
contesting, were present, as well as William 
Henry Fox, Director of The Brooklyn Mu- 
seum, by whom, on behalf of his museum 


and 


prizes were awarded to competing schools 
of Brooklyn. 

The name of the winner of the chiel 
f Public School 


prize was Etta Saroken, 
the Bronx. 


10, 


the sub- 
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The names of the winners of the prizes 
for the sc hools and the schools represented 


were: 

Etta Saroken P.S. 10 The Bronx 
Michael Brodsky P. S. 83 Manhattan 
Ruth Goldstein P. S. 12 Manhattan 
Virginia Conroy P. S. 90 Manhattan 
Rae Schwebel P. S. 30 The Bronx 


Carolyn Richnitzer P. S. 93 Manhattan 


FROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


isters, imitating flute, violin, oboe, and bag- 
pipe, which vivify the works with glow- 
ing colors of ancient ‘vitraux.’ Its deep 
registers make us feel the dark profound- 
ness of certain preludes and fugues of 
Bach. There is brilliancy and 


brightness in its two keyboards, which in 


jovous 


struggling with each other let out sparkles 
Scarlatti that 
Her 


and give to the sonatas of 


devilish genuine Neapolitan verve.” 
own harpsichord is one reconstructed after 
Such 


Benedict I. Lubell Speyer School 


the authentic harpsichord of Bach. 
a concert has a peculiar appropriateness in 
the Museum with its many fine old instru- 


Music FOR THE HARPSICHORD BY WANDA 
On Sunday, December 23 
in the Museum Lecture Hall, 


LANDOWSKA, 


at 4 o'clock Brown Col- 


ments belonging to the Crosby 


Mme. Wanda Landowska will play upon — lection 
the harpsichord some of the early music 
specially written for that instrument, of TALKS ON THE CONCERT PROGRAMS. On 


- The 


during 


the evenings of the Museum concerts in 
January and March, at p.m. in the 
Lecture Hall Miss Frances Morris will give 
free lectures on the Orchestra, with especial 


which Mme. Landowska has said, 
harpsichord reigned ‘en Maitre’ 
the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
It has, like the organ, 


5.15 


centuries. 


two keyboards and a great number of reg- reference to the programs of the evenings 


LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


NOVEMBER, 1923 


CLASS OBJEC! SOU RCI 
ANTIQUITIES—-EGYPTIAN *Piece of mortar, from Gizeh, IV dyn Anonymous Gift 
“Gold ornament, uraeus, XII dyn \nonymous Gift 
*Scaraboid seal, green jasper, XXVI dyn. Gift of Albert M. Lythgo 
Third Egyptiar \labaster vase-of Pepi-ankh-nas, alabaster 
Room vase of Pepi I,—VI dyn.; gold funerary 
amulets (54), Late Dyn.; gold rings 
glazed steatite pectorals 2), anda 
ence sistrum *amulet, Empire Gift of Mr. and Mrs. \ 
Everit Mac 
ANTIQUITIES—CLASSICAL Jar with cover, glass, Roman, I—II ¢ 
Ninth Classical Room my Gift of Eli Joseph, throug! 
Mayor Hylan 
Neo-Attic marble vase { in 
women 1n reltet Purchase 
*Marble hand holding a small vas Gift of John Mars 
\RMS AND ARMOR Sword, pistol, and daggers (6), with jad 
Wing H, Room 5 and precious stones, and tray Gift « Miss) Giuli 
Morosini 
*Skin of a ray, genus Urogymnus, Japar 
est Gift of Dr. Robert Cushmar 
Murphy 
Wing H, Room 9 Ofticer’s spurs (2), American, XX cent Gift.of Dr. Bashford Dear 
CERAMICS Jarand saucer, T'ang dyn. (618-906 A.D 
(Floor I], Room 5 dish, abt. 1000 A.D.; vase, Tzu chou 
Sung dyn. (960-1280 A. D Pure! 
(Floor 11, Rooms 1 Collection (388 pieces) of porcelain, ston 
and 7 ware, and faience, Japanese, mid. XVI] 
late XIX cent Gift Mrs. V. Everit Ma 


x 1 
Not yet placed on Exhibition. 
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CLASS OBJECI SOURC]I 
1) IN . Water-colors 2 nd per drawl \ REPR 
\ ! \ ) kr Bartolom ( 
I I ) ( lrawing, by 
Watteau; water-color, by Hubert Rol 
ert; drawn by Downmar Bequest of Anne D. Thom. 
son | 
or 11, Room 25 Yrawings by Thomas Rowlandson 1 = Scuut 
ey st 1750 182 -urchas \W 
Horse’s Head, by Edgard Di Frencl 
or Il, Row 25 $34 17 utograph and ‘| erfly 
hy la es A McNel \\ histler 1934 
1 OK Portr of lames McNei W his LEXTI 
! vy Ic \lex r, 15950-19015 I 
Shop Girls, and Studies from | y\ r 
, ' yy lhe Oaks } Maxie 
Parris S of Nude Woman I 
Vi (Crowd hy | erett Shinn \ 
1) ( t Ro I S| Du ked ] 
Courtesy, by John S Our Cove as Wi 
We Last Saw It 1 Fox Island fron 2! 








Study of a Man, bv Robert Henri Ri 
L. Vv rbury at Polo, by George Luks ANTIQ 
vater-color, Flo rs, by ¢ Demt Fir 
g20—American Gilt of Albert E.G I 
(51 Vas blue ola S \merk \llowavstowr! ) 
Wing H I N. | XVIII Gift of Miss Minnie Pin 
Meacham Flo 
IVORIES Piaques (2), mod for carpets, paint 
Floor Il, Room ivory ( S ( n-lung rn 
1739-1795 G ( mes F. | r MeETAI 
JEWELRY P ques (2 90 \ ) Kore I 
Wing E, Room 9 Chines ing Purchass | 
LACES *Pieces (2) of la Bequest of Anne D. Thon 
son 
LACQUI Samples (54) of lacquer, Japanese, XIX 
I | rchast | 
\ 4 }> 4 ; ]>} ' j 4 yt 
MEDA ( Wax seal of Philippe d \lsace, Comte de \ 


Flandre, French abt. 1180; lead se: 


in armor, XV cent 


seal of Augustus, Duke of Saxony, abt 
1580; lead tablet of Frederick William of 
Saxony, dated 1586,—Germar Gift of Dr. Bashford Dear 


K Coftin spoons (6), silver, American, XVIII 








WO! Dect h 
Floor Il, Room 22 cent Gift of Edward Robinson ; 
Wing H, Room 22A Siver-plated brass chandelier, by Peche 

vase, alloy of gold and silver, by Hof- | 

man, Austrian, contemporary urchase 

MISCELLANEO Sample book of wall-papers 170 \us 
trian, modern Gift of Wiener Werkstael | tie 

of America, Inc | 

PAINTINGS. . “Scroll, showing Japanese armor, Japanes« 


XVIII cent Purchast 
*Painting, by Fantin-Latour; painting, by 
Walter Gay Bequest of Anne D. Thomsot 
Floor Il, Room 12 Portrait of a Russian Nobleman, by Albert Ga 
Herter, American, contemporary (in ex- 
change Gift of V. Everit Macy 


Storv- 
Saturday 
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CLASS OBTECT SOURCI 


REPRODUCTIONS Seals (2), in original wax; plaster and gal- 
Vanoplastic copies « f seals 21), for the 


j 


documentation of German armor, late 


| 
| X!I1 to XIV cent Purchas« 





hom- Plaster cast of relief from Hatshepsut’s 
temple at Deir el-Bahri Gift of Eustace Conway 
SCULPTURE lomb figures (7), clay and glazed pottery 
Wing E, Room 11 Chinese, |’ang dyn. (618-906 A.D Purchase 
“Columns (2), pink marble (to be used for 
installation purposes Bequest of Anne D. Thom 
son 
TEXTILES Strip ol silk fabric, brocaded with 701 
Fextile Study Room Persian, XVI cent Purchas« 
Pextile Study Room Printed linen, English, XVIII cent.; em 
| broideries (22), Moroccan, XIX-XX 
cent.; fragments (42) of rugs (for study 
purposes), principally Near Eastern Purchast 
| WooDWORK AND FURNI- Salon, library, and bedchamber, from th 
TURE Hotel Gaulin, Dijon, French, period of 
‘Wing F, Rooms 20 Louis XVI Gilt of J. Pierpont Morg 
Bi; 22 
ANTIQUITIES—EGYPTIAN Bunch of grapes, bronze; bowl, glazed 
Thirteenth Egyptian steatit ent by W. Gedney Beatty 
Room 
ANTIQUITIES—CLASSICAL Sealstones (3), steatite and agate, Cretan 
First Classical Room middle and Late Minoan |, and Middl 
tin Minoan III periods \nonymous Loar 
DRAWINGS lhe Single Scull, and Spinning, by Thomas 
ie | Floor II], Room 25 Eakins, American Lent by Mrs. Thomas Ea- 
Floor I], Room 25 Water-color, Zither Player, by Thomas kins 
Eakins Lent by Miss M.S. Williams 
rd METALWORK. . Figures (2), gilt-bronze, Hayagviva with 
Wing E, Room 11 his Sahti, Thibetan, XVIII cent... Anonymous Loan 
PRINTS,ENGRAVINGS,ETC. Colored prints (2), La Folie and L’Amour 
10m- Wing H, Room 22 by Janinet, after Fragonard, 1877 
Seated Chinaman, and Seated Woman, 
by Francois Boucher; The Avenue, by 
Hubert Robert,—French nt by J. Pierpont Morga 


Not yet placed on Exhibition 


ean CALENDAR OF LECTURES 


| hom- DECEMBER 10, 1923—-JANUARY 12, 1924 





December 16 Education in Desigt Arthur Gillender | 
son ture Joseph B. Ellis 1:00 1 
22. How the Early Arts Affected European Art, | A. D. F. Hamlin 4:00 M 
23 Music for the Harpsichord Wanda Landowska 1:00 P.M 
29 How the Early Arts Affected Eurepean Art, I] \. D. F. Hamlin 1:00 P.M 
4 30 ~The Fine Arts—Definitions and Education Walter Scott Perry 4:00 M 
Lat January 5 he Formative Influences in Mediaeval Art, | Henry Osborn Taylor 4:00 P.M 
5 lalk on Concert Program Frances Morris 5:15 P.M 
6 The Fine Arts—Historical Development George Harold Edgel 4:00 P.M 
12. The Formative Influences in Mediaeval Art, 11 Henry Osborn Taylor 4:00 M 
2 Talk on Concert Program Frances Morris 5215 M 
yms0 
Gallery Talks, by Elise P. Carey, Saturdays, at 2 p. M.: Sund iVS, at 3 M 
Story-Hours for Children, by Anna C. Chandler, Sundays, at 2 and 3 p. M.; for Children of Mi rs 
) Saturdays, at 10:30 A. M 
205 
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FELLOWS FOR LiF! who contribute 1.000 
CONTRIBUTING MEMBER who pay 

nually 250 


FELLOWSHi MEMBE}! who pay an 
nually 100 
SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


who pay annually 25 
ANNUAL MEMBEI lI 


who pay annually 10 
PRIVILEGES All members are entitled to the 
following privileges 


\ ticket admitting the member and his family, 
resident friends,on Mondaysand Fridays. 

mentary tickets a year, each of 
he bearer once, on either Monday 








\ 1 ltation to any genera 
yy the Trustees at the Museum 
tae ETIN and the Annual Report. 


reception given 


N « i Liit 


N handbooks published for general 
listri pon request at the Museum 
Contributing, Sustaining, Fellowship Members 


have, upon request, double the number of tickets 
to the Museum accorded to Annual Members 
their families are included in the invitation toanv 
general reception, and whenever their subscrip- 
tions in the ager Pate amount to $1,000 they shall 
be entitled to be elected Fellows for | ae. and to 
members of the Corporation. For 
further particulars, address the Secretary. 


LID MISSION 


become 


The Museum is open daily from to A.M. tos 
P.M. (Sunday from 1 P.M. to © P.M.); Saturday 


On Monday and Friday an admission fee of 

all except members and 

nentary tickets 

are admitted on pay days on pres- 
th | holding 

* complimentary tickets are entitled to 

ttance on a pay day 


MUSEUM INSTRUCTORS 


Visitors desiring special direction or assistance 
ng the collections of the Museum may 
secure the services of members of the staff on 
| Secretary \n appointment 
should preferably be made in advance 

[his service is free to members and to teachers 
in the public SC hools of Ne \ York City, as wel 
To all others 
charge of one dollar an hour is made with 


] ' ¢* , 
an additional fee of twenty-five 


5 cents 1s charged to 





j ! 
holders of compli 
Members 


+3 A } 
ol elr ckKels Persons 





application to the 


as to pupils under their guidance 
\ cents for each 
1p exceeding four in number 
rO STUDENTS 


pri ileges extended to teachers, 





For speci 
pupils, and art students; and for use of the Li- 
b lending collec- 


tions, and collections in the Museum, see specia 


rary, classrooms, study rooms 


le aflet 
Requests for permits to copy and to photo- 
Museum should be 


graph in the addressed to 


the Secretary No permits are necessary for 
sketching and for taking snapshots with hand 


Permits are issued for all days except 
egal holi- 


cameras 
] 
| 


Saturday afternoons, Sundays, and 


For further information, see special leaflet 
PUBLIC 
CataLocues published by the Museum 
PHorocrapns of all objects belonging to the 
Museum, Cotor Prints, Ercuines, and Casts, 
are on sale at the Fifth Avenue entrance. _ Lists 
nt on application. Orders by mail may 
be addressed to the Secretar\ 
CAFETERIA 
basement on the 


1 
is open on week- 


days 


ATIONS 


\ cafeteria located in the 
north side of the main building 


days from 11:30 a.m. to 5 p.m 
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THE 


EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION 


1922-1923 


SINCE that dav toward the end of last 
November when the first cabled reports 
from Egypt announced the discovery by 
Lord Carnarvon and Howard Carter of 
the tomb of Tutenkhamon, the eyes of the 
world have been fixed, as never before, on 
the progress dav by dav of a program ol 
logical investigation and 


modern archaeo 


the results brought to light by such a pro- 
cess—results which, in the present instance 
are proving of undoubtedly greater import 
in many respects than any yielded previ 
i single archaeological discovery 


Museum's 


p Ss! 


ously by 
With the 


Fgvptian Expedition has taken the 


part which. the 


1 


winter, and will continue to take, in assist 


ing in the prodigious task with which the 
discoverers were confronted from the mo- 
ment when they first view into 
the antechambers of the tomb, the Ex- 


pedition has assumed a responsibility which, 


had their 


though adding heavily to its labors, is never- 
theless a most gratifying one. 


For many years our Museum Expedi- 


tion had been working practically side by 
side at Thebes with Lord Carnarvon and 
his collaborator, Mr. Carter, and through 


and friendly interest in the 
Museum’s Egyptian work our collection 
here had been enriched through the re- 
peated gifts by Lord Carnarvon of materia! 


Irom their excavations. 


their close 


lherefore it was with the greatest pleas- 
ure and satisfaction that, 
opportunity which it 
lo repay these many 


because of the 
Museum 


kindnesses, as well 


Pave the 


as with the desire to assist In every way in 
the preservation for posterity of the re- 
markable material and evidence contained 
in the tomb, the Director and Trustees of 
the Museum welcomed the cabled request 
Ol the discoverers for assistance and made 
Immediate response in their instructions 


‘to extend to Lord 
extent ma'\ bi 


to the present writer 


Carnarvon, to whatever 


necessary, the services of the Expedition 


to assist in the task of recording, removy 


} 


ing, and preserving the objects found 


the tomb of Tutenkhamon’’—the resolu 
tion of the Trustees at the same time 
adding, ‘““We desire to express to Lord 


appreciation of the honor 
Museum 


assistance in 


(Carnarvon our 
he has 
staff in 


done the members of the 
selecting them for 


this very important and delicate worl 
At the moment ol 
bers of our Expedition had in some cases 


preparation 


t 


the discovery the mem 


already arrived in Egypt in 


for the beginning of our regular season ot 


} 


while the others were well on thei 


work. 
wav, and consequently the newly created 
situation could be more easily and « I 


met than would otherwise have been thi 
case had our own programs been already 
under way 

In the 
to the best means 
possible in the 


adjustments which followed, 


both of rendering the 


fullest assistance tomb ot 


futenkhamon and, at the same. tim 


such of the | xpedition s own 


continuing 


programs as could be carned forward, 1 


determined that, by suspending fot 
the moment that branch of our work which 
progress on the Pyramid of 
| under Arthur C 

I egyptian 


Was 


had been in 
Amenemhat | at Lisht 
Mace, Associate Curator of the 


Department of the 


Museum, he could bi 
assigned to the important task of render- 
and Mr. Carter the 


principal assistance in the investigation and 


ing to Lord Carnarvon 


material in the tomb 
and in the recording of the evidence yielded. 

A second Harr 
Burton, who has been so eminently success- 
lheban 


reconstruction of the 


member of our. staff, 


ful in the photographic record of 
monuments on which he has been engaged 











I Su 1O14 \ l the re ISSISTIN him renewed incentive jp in Cé 
I PONSID r rdins pi ( I n thi ne tas to its eventus can 
ml ber | nkl ( nd nd , exca 
their con Ic Ss! ot [| Theban branch of our | xpedit | resun 
caring rd n detail by p ts own programs of work already ¢ pyral 
rapl ferred to, continued, under Mr. Winloc! pyrat 
I ' , Iraughtsmen Ue excavations ol previous vears pri Be 
Expedition, W r Hauser and ndsli pally in the cemeterjc ad sites of tek 
I H I] Wel A S itor king iynas Wit ree which veragt 
d pl . U I I mbDer roughout the seas n more han {OO Wor 
the tomb, to wl I WO! ( fit men al Dasket-bo results wer ' 
season proved ning I I I ( I ndin ntere s described in | , 
pre ‘ D ‘ } f } mpanving report Carte 
ct nb | nel ) en lhe er: pl ran 1} Exp “ 
photographis rd nder Norman de Garis Davies, with 1 n tm 
In th of M I | Cl 1 Hall stance of Charles K. Wilkinson gener 
proved tl ver ep pact 1+] oat ‘forthe Muna embat 
with the « row Ul I I | t ngs and cop n color of wall-s oe ; 
the gradual remoy of the nd d lncovative dieiuial halt 
ject b levot hen , ( heban tom | tain \ stn groun 
dr n e pl durit e mo! , . Bis cs ’ embodied ja an — 
ot ¢ 1 da I ri rning ! ( Davi omp: P repot During — 
lunch time to take part in the Exped n’ ' I eas ies neared Vell 0 the 
Rea’ ns under the dire of H. | I] and III of the Robb de Peyster 1 a 
Winlo \ss e Curator of the Egyp Met Yoel 1 on thi raph ey 
tian Departmen on the Mus 1] work of the Exp tix n tl present HICHIL, 
' withou 
cession in the Assassil star bot! ut ling with the t het 
Thus it proved possible for the staff of | of Puvemri | 
our Expedition both to assist in the worl \ gratitving feature of the season wi wilder; 
in the tomb of Tutenkhamon to the exten | paid to the Expedition Head- tines 
just described and for others of its members quarters I hebes by the President of th sali 
at the same time to remain free to cart Viuseur nd Mrs. de | id by ty ‘aka 
on without interruption our own exten thers of its Trustees—George Blumen: oe ite 
program there at Thebes hal companied by Mrs. Blumenth: Oly 
Throughout the season, from rl id V. | rit M with Mrs. Macy citizen 
December till the middle of M when members of their famil They wer | for the 
operations in the Valley of the Kings wer enabled to see the methods and _ processes Pharao 
suspended by Mr. Carter, the work in thi of the Expedition’s work at first hand The 
tomb of Tutenkhamon and on the objects id through the great courtesv of Lord sata 
from it went on under ideal conditions of Carnarvon and Mr. Carter thev were giv: i | 
codperation and with results of surpassing en every opportunity likewise of viewing vehorag 
interest In his report which follows, Mr the work in the tomb of Tutenkhamon dies 
Mace outlines some of the problems which and of examining the material from th 


had to be met in the preservation of 


tomb whi n had hy en assembled in tl 





ac Orwa' 


P 
ones, 


‘ ” . 1 | 
the evidence and the material laboratory-tomb” of Seti II for work di} .., “ 
1 i 
Lord Carnarvon’s illness and tragic Investigation and preservation iteiss 
; terest 
death brought a sad ending to the season During its coming season of 1923-24 an inte’ 
and to all of us his loss must be trreparab! which will have begun before this report been ne 
[he intention expressed by Lady Carnar appears in print, the progran of @ tive sto 
von that the work be continued in suc Expedition will be the most comprehet 
ceeding seasons /n Memoriam and as her sive which it has yet undertaken. A ~ ; 
T 
phs . 


husband had planned and wished it, has 


brought to Mr. Carter and to all of us who 


| he hye sa 


rward 


excavations will be carrie 


under Mr. Winlock 


the 


in full force, 
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in continuation of the work of previous Expedition will continue to render every 


tive in : ; 
vears, While in the pyramid-field at Lisht assistance possible to Mr. Carter in his 


‘Ventua 


excavations on an extensive scale will be — difficult and intricate task in the tomb of 
| resumed, under Ambrose Lansing, on the Tutenkhamon, to which Messrs. Mace 


edition 
pyramid of Sesostris I, the southern and Burton have been assigned as last 


a | pyramid of that group season on behalf of the Expedition. 

princis Beyond these programs of its own, the \ M. LytTHcot 
the X 

Vii | WORK AT THE TOMB OF TUTENKHAMON! 

1 Work- 

wan LORD CARNARVON’S and Howard Now at last we can claim open fellowship 
din his | Carter’s discovery of the tomb of Tutenkh- = with John Silver’s parrot, and gabble our 

amon has aroused an interest, not merely ‘“‘pieces of eight, pieces of eight”? without 

edition, | in this particular find, but in archaeology shame. How Stevenson, by the way, 
dea generally, that to the excavator is almost would have loved excavating. 

mM, con \ embarrassing. Ordinarily he spends his In view of this widespread interest and 
cum Ol) time quietly and unobtrusively enough, — the general familiarity with Tutenkhamon’s 
I-scenes half the vear burrowing mole-like in the name, it comes as almost a shock to find 
ae sround, and the other half writing dull how little we really know about this 
ye he papers for scientific journals, and now monarch. Betore the finding of the tomb 
i Mr suddenly he finds himself in the full glare he was little more than a name, and even 
nage of the limelight, with newspaper reporters now, though we know with almost em- 


“olumes 


lying in wait for him at every corner, and — barrassing detail the extent of his posses- 





| Tyee snapshotters recording ‘is every move- — sions, we are still almost entirely in the 
ora ment. He can not even hammer ina nail dark as to his origin, his life, and his 
7 7 without five continents knowing all about — personal character 
c= it by breakfast time next morning. — It ts, He became king (about 1360 B.C.) by 
as | said, embarrassing and a little be- virtue of his marriage with Enkhosne- 
"td “2 wildering, and the excavator feels some-  paaton, third daughter of the so-called 
Ae times that he would like to know why the — heretic king, Ikhnaton, but we have at 
‘| ordinary details of his daily work should present no means of telling whether the 
Kel. suddenly have become of intense and ab- marriage took place during I[khnaton’s life 





| sorbing interest to the world at large. Why time, or was contracted hastily after his 


a isit? Whence has the ordinary every-day death to give Tutenkhamon a pretext for 
™~ ee | citizen derived this sudden enthusiasm © seizing the throne. It was not, one would 
; ee for the funeral furniture of a long-dead have thought, a particularly enviable o1 
arte Pharaoh? safe position to aspire to at this juncture, 
ta The explanation is, | suppose, simple for the country was in a state of chaos 
ce pe enough really. It lies in the fact that we and the people were seething with discon- 
aad | are all, even the most prosaic of US, ¢ hildren — tent In his short reign Ikhnaton “The 
haa oe our skins, and thrill deliciously at Dreamer’? had thrown away an empire, 
ae | re ver idea of buried treasure Sealed and alienated nine-tenths of his own sub- 
in. the pce jeweled robes, inlay of precious jects, and now at his death there was no 
work of Stones, kings’ regalia—the phrases grip, obvious person to succeed him. Sons he 
and we can now, under cover of scientific had none, and our interest centers upon a 
wall interest, openly and unashamedly indulge group of little girls, his daughters The 
23-24 


an intellectual appetite that has hitherto eldest of these, Meritaton, had been mar- 





report hep : tae : 
és been nourished surreptitiously on detec- ried a year or two before her father’s death 
O n ae , 
vil ‘lve stories and murder cases in the press. to a certain Sakere, a vague person of 
= i ° 
\1 IFig whom we know nothing but the facts that 
on. Al 8S. 1 (on the cover) and 2 are from photo- 2 
-arried graphs by Harry Burton: 2 4, and 5 from he acted as co-regent with [khnaton during 
Le 1 r . . ad , . : . e 
F nlock photographs by L. F. Hall the last vear or two of his reign, and that he 
y Ay 
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disappears from the scene immediately The tomb was situated in the center 
after [khnaton’s death This latter cir- of the Valley of the Kings, not very far 
cumstance is suspicious, to say the least from the spot in which Theodore M. Davis 
of it In oriental countries coincidences had found the famous cache, from which 


of this nature are generally very carefully 
arranged beforehand, and it is more than 
likely that Sakere was quietly and ef- 
fectively—what shall we say abolished 
The second daughter died in |[khnaton’s 
lifetime, and the third, a girl of ten or 
thereabouts, was the Enkhosnepaaton who 
was married to our king 
It must have been immediately obvious 
futenkhamon or to his advisers that a 
made of all 


un- 


to 
complete surrender must be 
Ikhnaton’s ideas and principles, an 
conditional return to the old order and the 
old gods, if the country was to recover from 
the chaos into which it had lapsed In 
pursuance of this policy Tell el Amarna, the 


heretic capital, was abandoned, the Court 


was transferred back again to Thebes 
the new king changed his name_ from 
Tutenkhaton to Tutenkhamon, and_ th 


favor of the powerful priests was courted 
by putting in hand restorations and add 

tions tothe Amon temples. How far these 
concessions to popular opinion were « 
do not know, but that they 
gone some way towards stabil 


fectual we 
must have 
izing the government of the country is 
evident from the scenes in the tomb of on 
of the king’s viceroys, Huy by name, 
wherein both Syrians and Nubians 


represented as bringing tribute to Tutenkh- 


Ar 


amon’s Court. 

That exhauststhe factsof Tutenkhamon’s 
life as we know them from the monuments 
We do not 
In tact 


The rest 
even know the length of his reign 
the one dated object we possess, a piece of 
inscribed cloth of the sixth vear, is in our 
own Metrop jitan Museum collection 
We have reason to believe that he was little 
more than a boy when he died, and that it 
was his successor, Eye, who supported his 
candidature to the throne and acted as his 
adviser during his brief reign. It was 
Eye, moreover, who arranged his funeral 
ceremonies, and it may even be that he 
arranged his death, judging that the time 
was now ripe for him to assume the reins 
of government himself, 


is pure conjecture. 


magnificent Canopic vase shown 
in the Tenth Egyptian Room. The cacl 
consisted of a group ol roval funerar 
from Tell el Amarna, brought t 
the abandonment otf 
and hidden awa\ 
clay sealings would seem to indicat 
Nor was other 
evidence lacking to connect Tutenkhamor 
with this particular part of the Valle 
Nearby Mr. Davis had found, hidden under 
a faience cup with the name 
and in a small pit-tomb 


came the 


objects 
the here- 
In this spot 


| he be Ss on 
ipital 


by Tutenkhamon himselt 


a stone, 
our king upon it 
some fragments of gold foil which bore th 

both of Tutenkhamon and of h 
queen. Another of was 
more significant and, as it happens, nearly 
his was ; 


names 


his finds even 


concerns our own Museum 

cache of large pottery sealed jars, buried 
In an irregular hole a little way eastwards 
from the Ikhnaton cache There we 


nothing to show to which tomb, if an 


the jars belonged, and, as they seemed t 
contain nothing but bundles. of liner 


broken fragments of pottery, and other 


rubbish, they were 
over and awa\ \ vear or tw 
later Winlock noticed these jars in one | 
Mi and realized trom 
hasty examination of the contents that 
might be interesting 


informal 
from them Through t! 
Burton, 


then 


miscellaneous passed 


Store d 
Davis’ storerooms 


there 
to be 
kind 
working with Mr. Davis 
to him 
Egyptian authorities 
New York, and in the 


investigation of 


eleaned 


offices ot who was 
thev were hand 
over with the permission of 
and shipped homet 
Museum he made 
thorough their content 
[hey proved to be even more interesting 
than he had anticipated. There were 
remains ola great numbx r ol plain and dé ‘ 
orated pottery vases, which have beet 
restored and 
Eleventh Egvptian Room; there were head- 
other linen, on 


date ol! 


some of which are In 


and pieces of 

which was inscribed with the 
Tutenkhamon as mention 
significant of all, the! 


were a number of clay sealings, some beat 


shawls 


sixth vear of 


above: most 


and, 











som 
rese 
men 
mor 


ment it 
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Nad be 
then, as 
IMpressi 
identical 
had bee 
quently 

loubt ab 
Lord ( 
then, 


tr 


Nat the t 


CO] 


In this p. 


lor many 


It 
here- 
Spot 
cate 
other 
amon 
alle, 
under 
ne ol 
tomb 
re the 
of his 
even 
nearl\ 
was 4 
buried 
wards 
e was | 
f any, } 
ned ti 
linen 
other 
passed 
or tW 
one ¢ 
trom a 
ts that 
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THE EGYPTIAN 
ing the name of Tutenkhamon, and others 
the impression of the Royal Necropolis 
Seal, the jackal and nine 
was a curious jumble of material, but there 
seemed good reason for supposing that 
it came from a tomb of Tutenkhamon 
somewhere in the neighborhood, and rep- 
resented the final gathering up of odd- 
ments after the funeral ceremonies, or, 
more probably, considering the rough treat- 


captives. It 


EXPEDITION IQ22-—-1923 
most hoped to find. As we know, they 
searched for it for several seasons and 
removed several thousand tons of debris 


without success, and not the least dramatic 
part ol the whole discovery is the fact that 
it was made in a last effort, when hope 
At the end of the season 
became a matter of serious 


was almost dead 
of 1921-22 It 
debate for them whether, after so 
barren years of work, it would not be bette 


many 





FIG. 2. SCENE AT THE TOMB OF TUTENKHAMON ON FEBRUARY 15, 1923, AT THI 
“OFFICIAL OPENING’ OF THE SEPULCHRAL CHAMBER THE QUEEN AND 
CROWN PRINCE OF THE BELGIANS, LORD AND LADY ALLENBY, AND 
OTHER DISTINGUISHED PERSONS PRESEN1 
ment it had undergone, a hastv collec- to abandon the Valley and try their luc! 
tion of scattered fragments after the tomb — elsewhere, and they finally decided to re- 
nad been plundered. Had we known turn for one more season, a short season 
then, as we know now, that the two seal- of two months onl\ Phen, on November 
impressions found within the jars were 4, just five days after the work had been 

identical with those with which the tomb — started, the tomb was found 
had been originally closed and_= subse The story of the actual discovery and of 





quently re-sealed, we should have had no 

doubt about the matter. 
Lord Carnarvon and Mr 

then, considerable 


Carter had, 
grounds believing 
that the tomb of Tutenkhamon was situated 
in this particular part of the Valley, and 


1 P ‘ e 
‘Or Many reasons his was the tomb they 


for 


~ 


the general details of the work of clearing 
is well enough known from other sources 
and there is no need for us to dwell upon 11 
here 1 should hk to 
some space to the share in the work taken 


however, ce vote 


by the members of our own Expedition. 


Photography was the first and most 
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pressing need at the outset, for it was 


absolutely essential that a complete photo- 
graphic record of the objects in the tomb 
anything was 


work was un- 


made before 
[his part of the 


and the 


should be 
touched 
dertaken by wonderful 


every 


Burton, 
results he achieved are known to 
one, his photographs having appeared in 
illustrated through- 
They taken by 


having laid to 


most of the 
the world.’ 


papers 


out were all 


electric light, wires been 


TROPOLITAN 


MUSEUM OF ARI 


the difficul- 


inother, will give some idea O 

ties that confronted them. 
My own share of the work was largely 

which was 


of the De- 
\ntiquities, in the tomb of 


contined to the laboratory, 
established, with the consent 
partment ol 
Seti Il, conveniently situated in a secluded 
spot at the extreme end of the Valley, 
Here, working in collaboration with Mr 
Lucas, Director of the Government Chem- 
who most generously 


ical Laboratories 





CROWD ABOUT 
ARRYING OF 


TOMB’ OF 


DAILY 
THE ¢ 


FIG 3 
ING 


connect the tomb with the main lighting 


system of the Valley, and for a dark-room, 
enough, he had the un- 
Tutenkhamon had 


remains of 


appropriately 
finished tomb which 
used as cache for the funerary 
the Tell el Amarna royalties. 
Hall and Hauser were responsible for the 
plan of the tomb. Each individual object 
drawn to the exact 
tion in which it lay, and a reference to the 
photographs of the interior, which illustrate 
the confused and haphazard manner in 
which these objects were piled one upon 


was scale in posi- 


“Examples of some of them are shown in our 
Phird Egyptian Room 


OBJECTS TO 


TOMB OF TI WATCH- 


TENKHAMON 


THE ~ LABORATORY- 


SETI Il 


sacrificed three months’ leave to come and 
help us, and chemical knowledgt 
was invaluable, | spent the greater part ol 
the winter, receiving the objects as one b) 
one they were brought up out of the tomb 
them, and carry- 


whose 


noting and cataloguing 
ing out such repairs and restorations as 
were necessary. 

Obviously, in dealing with this enormou 
mass of material, it was impossible 
attempt anything in the shape of final res- 
torations or notes. We had neither the 
time nor the space, even had the necessat 
been available, and all we could 


plant 
was to make a_ preliminary 


he ype to do 
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series of notes, and render such first-aid 
treatment as Was required to make the 
objects fit to Years of 

ahead of us, and it will need all our pa 
tience and the co6peration of a number ot 
skilled workmen if the fullest use is to be 
made of the wonderful opportunity that 


Restoration 


travel. work lJ 


has been presented tO ws. 
work of the most drastic character will be 
necessary owing to the condition to which 
some of the objects have been reduced. 


EXPEDITION 


1Q22 


IQ23 


touched, it 
out the 


noting before anything was 


was possible in many to work 
complete scheme of decoration—beadwork, 


gold 


covered 


LAaSCS 


with which they were 


approximate size of th 


sequins, etc. 
and the 
itself. In this case 

made and the 
an appall- 


garment Parments ol! 
fresh cloth will have 


old decoration applied to them, 


to be 


ing task to contemplate, for on one of the 
robes in question | calculated that there 


were close on fifty thousand beads. Or 





FIG. 4. BRINGING 


Take the chariots, tor ex imple 


The wood- 
work is in good condition, and will need 
httle in the way of repairs except 

the fixing of the foil to 
the surface, and the lew 
fallen 


for 


2esso and gold 
restoration of a 


With the 


Story, tor 


pieces of inlay. horse- 
trappings it is 
the leather 
perished, leaving 
omamentation 


covered. 


quite another 
entirely 
the gold 


they were 


almost 
nothing but 
with which 


parts have 


Here new harness will have to 
be made to which the original gold can bi 
affixed, 

lhe 
another case In point. 
the linen body of 


robes are 
In many of them 
the garment has’ been 
reduced almost to powder, but, by careful 


elaborately decorated 


THE BODY 


OF ONE OF THE CHARIOT 
E TOMB 
take the sandals, whose entire surface 


was covered with gold d 


ther had perish 


Her 


| but we 


coration 
again, the lea 
have exact 
tion, and sha 
which the original gold may be applied. 


notes of the scheme ol decora- 


ll have made new sandals to 


1 as ] ‘ 
These restorations are not ol leg 
mate but absolutely essential to a proper 

appreciation and study of the mater 


ire complete ob- 


By their means vou acql 


things of beauty in themselves, and 


of enormous archaeological 


jects, 
value without 
restorations you would have gained noth 
boxful Ol beads, a Tew 


number 


ing but a large 
pieces of ill-preserved cloth, and ; 
of meaningless shells of decoration, 


but 


a Id 


things ol small archaeological value, 
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and from an artistic point of view of no 
value at all 

he most exciting of the laboratory tasks 
was the unpacking of the boxes and 
caskets, for, owing to the contused natur 


of their contents, you could never be cer- 


tain of anything, and at any moment, 
tucked away 1n corner, or concealed in 
the fold of a garment, vou might come 


magnifi- 


across a 
cent scarab or piece 
of jewelry, or a 


Statu- 


wondertul 


ette. The jumble 
was amazing, the 
nost incongru- 
ous things being 


pac ked together, 
and for time 
we were completels 


some 


in the dark as to tts 
meaning. The ex- 
planation, 
worked it out later, 
is as tollows. 
Some ten or fif- 
alter 
of the 
plunderers 
to 
wa\ 


as We 


teen years 


he burial 
ng, 
d contrived 
tunnel their 

into the tomb and 
had hur- 
ried ruthless 
search for treasure 


ul 
k 
ha 


made a 
and 


TROPOLITAN Ml 
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No attempt was made to re-sort the mate- 
rial or pack the objects back into the boxes 
intended for them 
they gathered up in hand- 
fuls and bundles and hastily crammed into 
the nearest box. As a result t the 
most incongruous Mixtures, walking-sticks 
and faience vases, 


that were originally 


stead, WEE 


we ge 


and underlinen, jewelry 
headrests and robes of state. 

From the point 
of view of our lab- 
oratory work It 
would have 
far better if the 
contents of — the 
boxes had beenleft 
lving asthe thieves 
had 
them. As repacked 
they were extra- 
ordinarily difficult 
to handle, and one 
had CXETCISE 
constant care lest, 
removing an 


been 


scattered 


to 


in 
object from an 
upper layer, one 
did some damage 
to a_ still more 
valuable object 


which lay beneath. 
Nor was it always 
pe ssible to remove 
one single piece at 


a time, for in th 


ae R R SER NDER . ; 

that was portable, PG. 9s CASTER: BAUER, AND CALLENDER sweeping-up — pro- 

RINGING INE SID ) HI 

ransacking the et ek ee en ee SS cess a number ol 
: Gl "BA OR Ot ; . 

boxes and throw- an er = an the objects inevit- 


ing their contents 
all over the floor. 
the plunderers were still at work, the offi- 


Then, probably while 


clals responsible for the safe-keeping of the 


roval necropolis got wind of the affair, 
and came post-haste to investigate. Some 


of the thieves made good their escape—th« 
faience cup beneath the rock which we 
referred to above was probably hidden 


by one of them—but others were evidently 
either caught on the spot, or apprehended 
later with the loot still in their possession. 
Then came the question of making good 
the damage, and a hurried and perfunctory 


job the officials seem to have made of 11 


10 


a bly became 
tangled and interfolded, with the result that 
in some cases three or four garments were S0 
involved that they had to be 
treated asone. What this meant in dealing 
with heavily decorated robes, of w hich the 
actual cloth was in bad 
that it could not even be touched. and when 


hopelessly) 


such condition 


the only chance of working out the siz 
and shape was by noting the exact scheme 
of decoration, will more readily be com- 


prehended when [ explain that it took 
three weeks of hard work to clear a single 
box. 

Slow and exacting the work was, but 
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intensely interesting, and worth every 
minute of the time that was spent upon it. 
No trouble could be too great, for we have 
been given an opportunity such as archae- 
ology has never known before, and in all 
probability will never see again. Now 
for the first time we have what every ex- 
cavator has dreamt of, but never hoped to 
see, a royal tomb with all its furniture in- 
tact. The increase to our sum of archae- 
ological knowledge should be enormous, 
and we, as a Museum, should count it as a 
privilege to have been able to take such a 
prominent part in the work. 

Some idea of the extent of the discovery 
may be gleaned from the fact that the ob- 


jects so far removed represent but a quar- 
ter of the contents of the tomb, and that, 
probably, the least valuable quarter. We 
have cleared the Antechamber. There 
remain the Sepulchral Chamber, the inner 
Store Chamber, and the Annex, and, to all 
appearance, each contains far finer objects 
than any we have handled yet. It is the 
first of these chambers that will occupy 
us in the opening months of the coming 
season. There, beneath the sepulchral 
shrines, three thousand years ago the 
king was laid to rest, and there, or ever 
these words appear in print, we hope to 
find him lying. 
ARTHUR C, MACE. 


IHE MUSEUM'S EXCAVATIONS AT THEBES 


THA r branch of the Museum’s Egyp- 
tian Expedition which excavates in the 
Theban Necropolis has finished its fourth 
consecutive season on the cemeteries of the 
XI dynasty. Each vearly report has re- 
peated the same burden—that specializa- 
tion in a selected field has added a conti- 
nuity, almost a plot, to the story unfolded of 
Egyptian life, which has thoroughly justi- 
fed limiting the field of activity. The 
models of Mehenkwetré, the tombs of 
Queen Aashait and Princess Mait, and the 
letters of Hekanakht have one after an- 
other given us some new picture of the 
Egyptian, not only interesting to the 
archaeologist —a person not so difficult to 
please—but also catching the imagination 


of the more exigent public. This year we 
planned to put all of our efforts into carry- 


no 
it! 


ng on in the same way, and evervthing 
was in our favor so far as we could see, 
when we fell into a hole dug by Hatshepsut 
and were engulfed for half of the season 
long with our gang of 450 men and boys. 
Sometimes we almost thought of it as a 
pitfall maliciously set for us, and while 
We retrieved an ample return of antiquities 
tom it, we felt impatient at being trapped 
and unable to get away to our XI dynasty 
goal, 

We had, however, accomplished a good 
deal on the XI dynasty monuments before 
this happened. The reader who is familiar 
with the reports of the work done by the 


II 


Expedition in the past years will recall 
somewhat of the lay of the cemetery of the 
courtiers of King Mentuhotep III (fig. 3). 
The King himself was buried in a temple 
built just under the overshadowing cliffs 
at the head of the little valley of the Assas- 
sif, up the center of which came the broad, 
high-walled avenue from the cultivation, 
in those days almost a mile away. On the 
hills looking down on the avenue the 
courtiers were buried, ranged in death in 
two long ranks on either side of then 
earthly lord. The valley, however, is not 
svmmetrical. In the higher and more 
prominent hills on the north side the most 
influential courtiers obtained sites for 
their tombs, and there shoulder to shoulder 
stood most of the great dignitaries of the 
day > 

This hillside we have now cleared from 
the neighborhood of Deir el-Bahri, where 
the tombs look directly down on the Great 
Court of the King’s Temple, to a point 
east of the tourist path to the Valley of the 
Kings, where the rock is of a character 
which discouraged the ancient quarrvmen. 
Once more the hill takes on something of 
the aspect it had in the XI dynasty (fig. 1). 
Each tomb door stands open, black and 
square, and the slope up to it is once more 
eraded so that the walls on either side 
of the ramps stand out dividing the front 
vards of each grandee, one from another. 
It has been difficult digging. In the rare 
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have 


cases where attempts been made te 
clear these tombs before, the 
content the 

which completely 
plans We have a 
preserve these pla ulure 
the Nec ropolis and at the same time dis- 


rubbish 


diggers have 


to heap debris in 


been 
mounds 


up 


original 


ns lor | 


masses Of rocks and 


pose ol the 
fallen from the cliffs and inside the tombs. 
lo do so we have spread our rubbish thinly 
the the ancient 


OVeT Surlacs 


preserving 





FIG. I THE XI DYNASTY TOMBS 


slopes even where it has meant long and 
difficult carries with as many as eight bas- 
ket-boys behind each man digging. 

rhe hillside had been parceled out into 
building lots, all about the same width and 
all more or less parallel, running up and 
down the slope. Each proprietor fenced 
in his lot with brick or field-stone walls, 
leaving a at the foot of the hill. 
Just within the gate he built a little square 
chapel to house a statue of himself, if he 
entirely completed his tomb, in order that 


gateway 


on the feast days his descendants and his 
Ka-servants might perform there the neces- 
sary ceremonies for the repose and_ pros- 
perity of his soul. It was a practical idea, 
for the climb up the slope to the tomb itself 
was a test of filial piety which would be 


enough to discourage any but the most 
conscientious and sound-winded. Behind 
the chapel rose the bare, smooth ramp, 


graded with the limestone chip thrown 
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OF ARTI ' 
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out by the quarrvmen who cut the coy 
and the tomb above. 
One of the most typical of the tombs 
the row 1s one which was built by am 
whom we had become acquainted with ty 
ars ago. It is really a remarkable cag 
of the peculiarly intimate insight one ga 
into the life that passed away four thousagl i 
In the tomb of Aashait we hall} 
found linen marked with the names of tH 
manufacturers. Among these last was fi 


Vears ago. 
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7) 


(ler Wal 


Master-Spinner Khety (fig. 2} | 
Last season we found cloth made by ed 
t 


same Khety in another woman’s tom 
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XI 


FR. 2 


SPINNER 


MASTER | 
THE TOMB OF | 


DYNASTY | 


within the temple precincts, and also i 
re-examining in the Museum the mumm} 
of Queen Henhenit, found by the Egy? 
Exploration Fund in the Temple years ag 
Clearly Khety was one of the busiest man 
facturers who supplied fine linen to ™ 
ladies of the King’s harim, and one could 
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me th I e been a prosper- under the most grandiloquent titles. an | 
( p he writer for one, however Khety himself, within his tomb, appears 
would never | e gone so tar as to suppost as a very lofty personage. He bears thar 
that he was within the circle of the thirty exaggerated title “Only Companion of th | 
or forty most affluent persons of the court King’’—as all of his neighbors probab | 

[hebes. Yet one of the biggest tombs did—‘‘Overseer of the King’s Seal” an 
on the hillside belonged to none other than “‘Chancellor of the King of the North | 


" 


this same Master-Spinner Khety. 





evidently because linen was a staple com 


FIG. 4. STAIRWAY AND ALTAR AT THE ENTRANCE TO 
THE TOMB OF KHETY, XI DYNASTY 
The fact has all sorts of bearings on out modity 


ol the dav. Vost 
vious of its implications is the funda- 
the court of 


his master spinner 


knowledge of the societ' 


an 


| 
oO 


lf 


mental simplicity 
XI 
ind weaver was one of his chief grandees 
doubtless the others held equally 
homely jobs and the court which ruled all 
Egypt was merely a 
with 
ind bakers, its 
Such positions, however, were camouflaged 


dynasty king. 
re ally 


he USK hold 
millers 


glorified 
butlers, it 


S 


its ST¢ wards and 


herdsmen, and its weavers. 
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collected as taxes and Khety be 
longed to th Linen Storehous | 
Only on an altar in the vestibule outsid 
the door, where it was visible at all times 
was he “ Master-Spinner,”’ the real calling 
by which he was known to his relatives 


King’s 


and friends in this life (fig. 7) 
lo return to Khety’s tomb. 
ally steep cliff at the top of the hill was cu! 


and be 


The natur 


to an almost perpendicular face, 
cause the rock was badly fissured, a higi 
brick fagade, plastered and whitewashed 
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was built against it. In the center was 
the tomb doorway with a flight of brick 
steps ascending through it (fig. 4). Half- 
wav up this stairway still sits the red 
granite altar with prayers that the Master- 
Spinner Khety may receive a_ beautiful 
burial in the West from Anubis, god of the 
Sacred Land, and numerous provisions in 


part of it —still in place in a nearby tomb 
(fig. 5). Originally the caretaker of the 
tomb had kept it bolted and sealed —we 
found broken seals on the floor under it 

but thieves had cut the bolt off and broken 
into the tomb ages ago. A fall of rock 
had caught the door as it stood ajar and 
haf buried it, wedged in place. Wasps 





FIG, §. ENTRANCE OF AN XI DYNASTY TOMB WITH 
WOODEN DOORWAY IN PLACI 


his tomb in the Divine Land from Osiris 
the Great God. Two basins cut in it were 
provided for the offering of any pious 
passerby who might find the tomb door 
locked, and in a third were carved a heap 
of joints, like the coins left in plain sight 
on the counter by a hotel cloak-room at- 
tendant, to decoy tips. 

At the top of the steps behind the altar 
once stood the massive wooden door of the 
tomb, painted white and bearing Khetv’s 
Name in a carved panel. By a lucky chance 
We found one such door—or the greater 
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had honeyvcombed it for wood fiber to 


make their paper nests; ancient quarrvmen 
had come and carted away the great stone 
door-jambs from before it: and later gener 
ations of Egvptians had been carried in 
their coffins over the top of it to be buried 
inside. The wasps, the quarrvmen, and 
the later undertakers among them had 
destroved the upper half, but we found the 
lower half still in place, and bracing it 
with a stick as we dug the fallen rock 
away, we were able to photograph it as it 


stood. 
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Pushing open the door of Khety’s tomb — makes it uncertain—‘‘the father, of the 
one entered a very high and lofty corridor father, of the father.” Now and then a 
fig. 6), paved and roofed with sandstone modern historian will take it literally as | 
slabs and walled with fine white limestone referring to the actual grandfather of 
claborately carved with those scenes from great-grandfather of the writer of the in- | 
Khety’s life which he desired to repeat in scription and will draw from it most inter 


the next world In ancient times it was a esting conclusions—but will any have the 











FIG. O. PLAN AND SECTION OF THE TOMB OF KHETY, XI DYNASTY | 
sight well worth the laborious climb even hardihood to make Nebneteru the actual | f 
for a distinguished tourist. Seven hundred — grandson of Khety | 
and fifty vears after Khety’s day there was There came a tragic day in Thebes when 
neatly written on the wall “The Year 17 there visited Khety’s tomb those less 
of the King of Upper and Lower Egypt respectful to their ancestors’ memories | 
Ramses I]: The High Priest of Amon, than the High Priest Nebneteru. They 
Nebneteru, (pays a visit) to the father of | were the makers of miserable limestone | § 
his father Khety”’ (fig. 9). It is another — platters, who looked critically at the bas-re | 
little sidelight on the thought of the ancient — liefs, not for their elaborate pictures 0 | FIG, 
Egyptian. In similar contexts he often Egyptian life but for the fine quality of the NE 
used the phrase “the father of his father,”” stone on which they were carved. This | 


or as this may be—there is a crack which — satisfied them, and they forthwith installed 
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FIG. 7. GRANITE ALTAR OF KHETY, XI FIG. . TOP OF STELA OF KHETY, XI 
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the 


stone dishes. 


themselves in corridor and opened a 
factory for Down came the 
walls and the floor was soon buried deep 
in chips as the wheels of 
turned and the cavern echoed with thei 
chisels and their mallets. left 


nothing but brilliantly colored flakes with 


industry busily 


For us they 
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square chapel ol the tomb (fig. 11). In 
its center stood Khety’s statue expectantly 
awaiting the offerings which he had pro- 
vided should be brought on New Year's 
day and the other calendar holidays, To. 
nothing remains but the stone op 


and around the walls on) 


day 


which it stood 





FiG. 11. RUINED SUBTERRANEAN CHAPEL IN THE TOMB 
OF KHETY, XI DYNASTY 
tantalizing bits of pictures of Khety’s a few ragged paintings picturing his z| 


huntsman, his “Treasurer of the Estate,” 
his ‘‘ Master-Ploughman,” the 
his stela, carved into the semblance of the 
intricate fanlight which topped the great 
door of his house, as it does the ‘at door 
Mehenkwetré’s model (fig [wo 
chips which we brought home show how a 
platter had split in the making before the 


or top ol 


OT 
on 5) 


a TOSsSe-C( vlc rh d 
completely obliterated 


dogs chasing gazelles across 


had 


been 


desert 
(fig 
At 


IQ) 


the the corridor was. the 


back of 





1S 


vants butchering, baking, and brewing and | 
bringing to him all manner of meat ane 
drink. 

[he ancient visitor could go no further 
into the tomb, and he could only guess thal 
somewhere beyond in the rock Khety [2 
in his sarcophagus. Possibly the way ! 
the chamber was a pit underfoot; possibl} | 


it was a sloping passage under the floor on 
either hand; or perhaps it was a further 
tunnel going straight into the hill. [nan | 
case, the floor gave no sign and the wa 
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THE EGYPTIAN 
were painted and plastered uniformly. all 
ground. foday the paintings and the 
plaster are gone and the mouth of a tunnel 
behind 
few 


Statue 
and 


gapes directly the bast 
One walks along a then 
down a slope to another square chamber 
which in its day appeared again to be 
But the 


Pact Ss, 


the end of the series ol crypts. 
persistent and persevering thieves recog- 
nized that this was only a blind and broke 


EXPEDITION 


1922-1923 
been (fig. 12 The native rock is a mis- 
erable medium for a decorator to work 
with and therefore with fine white lime- 
stone blocks the four walls were built up 
to give a surface almost as smooth as 


board. On this were painted the 


bristol 
equipment and the provender which kKhety 





FIG. TZ. THE BURIAL CRYPT IN 


through the further wall; descended an- 
other corridor to a second blind; through 
the floor of that into still another passag 
which turned them back on their tracks; 
and sliding down that arrived at Khety’s 
Even vet all the 
lute ingenuity of the tomb planner was 
not exhausted. No sarcophagus was in 
sight but it was a fairly simple matter to 


f 
oO} 


final resting-place 


detect that it was merely buried underfoot 

lhe sarcophagus chamber of Khety has 
been left in place, protected by a 
door, Damaged as :t still it is the last 
n Thebes of all of the burial crypts of the 


steel 


1S 


nobles of the dav sufficiently preserved to 
give an idea of what the others must have 


Tk 


wanted—and there was nothing mean 
about his desires. Jewels, perfume pots, 
bows, arrows, and battle-axes were re- 
iE TOMB OF KHETY, XI DYNASTY 

quisitioned by the hundreds and by th 
thousands in the inscriptions over picture 
of samples of each. On either side of tl 


room the tables 9roan W th egel bl ! 
fruits, loaves and joints, and above | 
istounding menu of the meal of the di 


hundred dishes 


running to one 
Needless tO sa 
completely plundered in 


th 
tl 


e tomb of Khety w 


times, Dul 


ancient 


we had better fortune with another of th 
tombs on the hillside The thieves had 
been before us, it 1s true but they had beet 
some what less thorough 1 elsewhert 

It was a smaller tomb, near the eastern 
end of the lin Like several others in tl 
cemetery, it had secret statue chamber 
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cut in the cliff high above the tomb facad 
[here was no means of approach except by 
a scramble up the 
times the doorwa\ 
up and invisible. When all els 
stroved in the below, the 


hidden here above would still supply th 


rocks and in ancient 
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dead man’s soul with a 
place. 
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FIG. 13. 
BOWMAN, 


STATUE 
GRITSTONE, XII DYNASTY 


still sat up there at his soul’s disposition 


four thousand years after his death—onl\ 
his soul will now have to move to the 
Cairo Museum to inhabit them. One of 


the statues was of alabaster and the other 


both had carved 
shawl in which the little 
figures were tightly wrapped 
Neferhotep the Bowman ”’ (figs. 
the courtyard of the tomb 
little chicken-coop- 


of grit.tone and across 
the knees of the 
squatting 

the name “ 
13-14). In 
below there 
shaped shrine of bricks with a limestone 
altar lying beside it, made for his mother, 
Nebetitef, and Merit, daughter of Hennu, 
presumably his wife. Thrown out from 


Was a 


was doubtless blocked 
rer 7 


Statues 


corporeal dwelling- 
That his hope was well founded is 
fact that these little statues 
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the tomb we found Neferhotep’s quiver 
full of and onh 
vaguel\ the pierced 


leatherwork with which it was once gaud- 


arrows, sadly d¢ cay ed 


showing traces of 
In the passages there was 
a magnificent blue faienc; 
rearing up and _ roaring 
mightily—quarry for Neferhotep’s chasi 
in the Elysian fields—and with it a litth 
faience dancing girl, clad in a cowrie shell 
girdle and tattooing, to amuse him after 
the hunt (fig. 15). 

Centuries after these XI dynasty tombs 
had fallen to ruin Egypt went through 
terrible vicissitudes. Assyrians, and ever 
Libyan and Ethiopian barbarians, who had 
once been looked upon as the lowest of 


ily decorated. 
a iragment of 
hippopotamus 


savages, overran the country, long sinc 
habituated to rebellion and civil war 
Finally, in 663 B. C. under the dynast) 


of Sais, Egypt pulled itself together onc 
more and for over a hundred years basked 
in the twilight of her independence. Men's 
memories then naturally turned back t 
the great days of the past and numerous 
Thebes attest to the renaissanc 
n the Saite period. Their 


tombs in 
of archaic art 1 
decorations are patterned on those of th 
Old Kingdom but their plans are peculiar 
to their time. That of Pabasa, discovered 
by the Museum’s Expedition in 1918, has 
already been described by Lansing in the 
BULLETIN. This year we have found the 
tomb a certain Nesisepek, Mayor of 
Thebes and Vizir, who not only adapted 
his tomb from earlier 


ol 


the decorations of 
models but, seeing the imposing ruins of 
the fifteen-hundred-vear-old XI dynasty 
tombs on the hillside, he ordered his er 
gineers to make the like for him. 

He the X1 
court and ramp in the row and appropr 
ated the half of it. The brick 
fagade of the older tomb was cut awa) 
and a sort of pylon and porch was built 
in | with an ornate sandstont 
doorway leading to a long and lofty vaulted 
chapel tunneled in the rock. Behind this 
there was a dark room flanked by littl 
closets for funeral furniture, and a precipi 
ous stairway down into the subterranean 
burial crypts below. The pylon was 4 
elaboration of the austere simplicity of the 


chose broadest dynasts 


eastern 


ts stead, 
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THE EGYPTIAN 
X| dynasty tombs, but something of then 
effect at a distant view was obtained by 
srading a ramp up the hillside on their 
model. The limestone chips thrown out 
from quarrying the inner chambers were 
jeaped in a long pile down the center of the 
original ramp whose eastern side was now 
reewalled, and a narrow alley was thus 
created up to Nesisepek’s tomb. 

The decoration of the chapel walls was 
done in the characteristic taste of the day, 
from copies of tombs as old as the pyramids 
Just such files of men and women laden 
with baskets of food, or butchers slaughter 
ing beeves, carved almost two thousand 
years before Nesisepek’s dav, can be seen 
in the chapels of the mastabas of Perneb 
and Raemkai in the Metropolitan Museum. 
But here and there scenes far later than the 
pyramid age obtrude into their archaistic 
surroundings. A fragment of women wail- 
ing at a funeral with hands fluttering above 


their heads in an abandon of grief—paid 
for according to oriental custom, at so 
much per day—was a scene that no Old 


Kingdom artist would have known how to 
draw, but upon which Nesisepek’s artists 
lavished all their ingenuity. 

In fact, we found very amusing evidences 
that the artists took far more interest in 
trying to draw such subjects than in mak- 
ing the slavish copies they were hired to 
produce. In their off times they amused 
themselves sketching snatches of life on 
lakes of the paper-white limestone which 
littered the ground (fig. 16). One did in a 
lew pen strokes an old blind singer crouched 
over his harp with his fingers plucking the 
strings or experimented with a calf, and 
another tried a leaping lion or showed how 
ahorse could be drawn rubbing his muz- 
“le against his outstretched foreleg. This 
last is surely a pure experiment, for prob- 
ably no scene in the tomb contained any 
such figure. In fact, that it was merely a 
demonstration of skill in draughting is 
Practically proved by a faint charcoal cop) 
on the back by some heavy-fisted imitator 
who has produced a dubious quadruped 
that still raises some echo of the laugh 
which must have greeted it twenty-five 
hundred vears ago. In more professional 
mood we have the master of the harper or of 


2! 
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the horse working with straight edge and 
ruling pen, out the of th 
funeral barque in absolute symmetry, and 


laving lines 


elsewhere we can see how the sculptor 
followed these lines through every stage 
to the cameo finish of the completed re- 
liefs (fig. 17). 


The tomb of Nesisepek had long been 
used as a quarry and little of its decora- 


For the Egyptian 


tions remained in place 





FIG. 14. STATUE OF NEFERHOTEP THI 
BOWMAN, ALABASTER, XII DYNASTY 
Government to rebuild the tomb on the 


spot would have been a serious undertal 


ing with the cliff in a state where it might 
collapse at any time. Furthermore, even 
rebuilt, it was doubtful whether an ade 
quate proportion of the scenes could bi 


myriad frag 


the 


an 


patched together out of 
ments to 
These fragments therefore fell to our share, 


justify such expenditure 


and though even after long effort we may 
never succeed in reconstituting anything 
like the complete mastaba chambers we al- 
ready possess, we know that we can ade- 
quately show in the Museum the archaisti 
sculpture of the Saite period and, even 
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tion Fund’s dump which covered the line of 
the ( the court 
Vestiges of the foundations were found all 


astern wall ot great 





Ihe unexpected element in excavating along the front and from them we dis- 
kept us trom doing any extensive work on covered a most curious state of affairs 
the XI dynasty temple, but even a dai We had known that the verv wide causewa\ 
spent now and then with the smallest of with its central avenue between high stone 

ings in that remarkable monument Ww || walls and a broad all Von either side Was 

Iwavs prod omethin { interest not on the axis of the court. This vear we 

FIG. 15. DANCING GIRL FROM THE TOMB OF NEFERHOTEP THI 
BOWMAN, BLUE FAIENCE, XI-XIII DYNASTY 

In the great court of the temple we found that the southern allev, for several 
located all of the unfinished tree holes of | hundred vards at its upper end at least, was 
the central walk which we had not foun paved with brick and that the gatewa\ 
last vear, from it into the great court was in line 


and discovered in front of them 
statues of Mentuhotep, Iving 
where they had been 
when the temple 
was being cleaned up and put in order 
Their chief lies in the fact that 
the Mentuhotep buried in th 
cenotaph called the Bab el Hosan was a 
third from the same set 


two headless 
just under the surfac« 
buried at some time 
interest 


Statue ol 


identical in all re- 
spects. 
We shifted th 


( to Deir el- 
Jahri and cleared 


egypt Explora- 


id 
JAG 


tourist re 
way the | 


with the two rows of trees which led up 
tothe temple. It almost looks, at present, 
as if the architects had finally decided to 
make, of what had originally been intended 
for a postern gate, the principal entranc 
to the temple, and we begin to wonder 
whether we shall ever be able to unravel 
the tangle of alterations through which 
their plans passed as change after chang 
was made in them. 


While we were clearing the foundations 
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of the eastern wall of the court we ran 
nical detail of ancient en- 
re-cleaning the southern 
the temple to plan it, a litth 
tone block had been found, set 
ground level of the court 
lonnade curbstone. On it was 
cross mark. In clearing th 


the great court, against Its 





similar stone was found 
most ina direct line from the first (fig. 10 
We then recalled that last vear the men 
had turned up casually one or two other 
little flat stones marked with a cross, mort 
but no longer 
there had 
intervals 


t 
or less midway in the court 
Evidenth 


markers at 


lving in position 
been a line of these 

from the temple to the front of the court 
In this distance of a little over 200 meters 


had been thi 


the ground rises about 5 meters from thi 
front to the back and these h: 


surveyors’ leveling marks tor the grading 
Phev had only to provide themselves with 
set of three wooden instruments shaped 


same length. With 
temple and 


| { 


like a TP and all of the 
one held on the stone by thi 
another on that at the front of the court 
the third T could be leveled by eve from 


the two ends of the line 


the intermediats 
stones set, and the court graded from them 

\nother relic of those building opera- 
tions of four thousand vears ago came up 
equally unexpectedly. Several times in 
the great bank of shale chip with which the 
causeway and the eastern part of the court 
was graded we found the carcasses of bul- 
locks. One's first idea in Egypt ts always 
to search for a religious significance for any 
uch discovery and we did find one heifer, 
buried in a small grave near the northeast 
corner of the court, with its four feet tied 
together and a clot of earth by its throat 
solidified by blood, 
showed it was a sacrifice. This was not the 
with thi 


in at least two cases the skin was intact 


congealed which 


case, however bullocks, because 
and it was evident that their throats had 
not been cut. Nor were they properly 
buried; they lay just as they had been 
rolled over the bank of chips and had been 
simply covered over as the bank had been 
extended. In a couple of cases this had 


taken time and the jackals had eaten away 


24 


half of the carcasses before thev were com- 
Finally 


those of 


plete ly hidden. the bones of thes: 


animals were ereat, 


aged bullocks far different from the light] 


Massive 


butchered for 
\ashait and in th 
deposits we hay 


built, immature animals 
meat in the grave of 
different foundation 
found, and evidently we had here the worp- 
temple during th 
building. They add another stock to th 
early Egyptian cattle which we have dis- 


admiration 


out work oxen which had died draggin 


stone-sledges to the 


covered, and our grows for 
those ancient breeders who could develo 
strains which varied in size from a dwar! 
a sheep 
to a full-sized ox, either with horns thre 
feet long or absolutely none at all, and o 


animal ol about the bigness ol 


nearly every color of the rainbow. 
| emple b 
Navaill some score of vears ago, wind and 


Since the discovery of the 


sun and the rare rainstorms have done their 
share toward disintegrating parts of 
Especially the platform, cut in the soft 
local shale and deprived of its limeston 
revetment even in ancient times, has show! 
signs of crumbling away, and this was 
pointed out to M. Lacau. To preserv 
the last vestiges of so important a monu- 
ment, M. Baraize of the Service des Anti 
quités was sent to restore the ancient revet- 
ment around the platform, and the Exped 
tion of this Museum undertook to collect 
stones and do the necessary grading ant 
filling. 

Our share of the task was especially wel 
come to us, for it gave us the opportuni 
to dispose of the quantities of rock piled i 
the small triangular court north of the 
temple platform by the Egypt Exploration 
Fund (fig. 18). The latter society had 
cleared this court down to bed-rock pre- 
sumably both at the time that it worket 
on the Hatshepsut Temple and when ! 
discovered the Mentuhotep Temple. Mr 
Carter had told us that in the first 0 
these campaigns there had been found om 
or two grave pits of the XI dynasty under 
the porch of the XVIII dynasty Hathor 
Chapel, and during the second campaign 
Doctor Hall had found two more grave pills 
in the triangular court, nearer the Ment 


hotep Temple platform. We suspected 
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FIRST STATE—THE DRAWING IN RED 





SECOND STATE—FIGURES BLOCKED OUT 





FHIRD STATE-—CARVING FINISHED 


FIG, 17. SCULPTURES FROM THE TOMB OF NESISEPEK, XXVI DYNASTY 
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that there were others still forming a row 
between those mentioned by Carter and 
one of those found by Hall, and we there- 
fore took a chance and re-cleared the whole 
court 

Our guess was amply verified. We dis- 
covered ten more pits crowded into the 
confined space between those already 
known. One we arrived at under the 
Hatshepsut’ Temple by calculating its 
probable position roughly and driving a 


t 


Fortunately at this time we had the assist. 
ince of Dr. Douglas E. Derry, the professor 
# anatomy at the Kasr el Aini Medical 


{ 


omb of Neferhotep the Bowman (fig, 20 


School. With his help we drew diagrams 


I 
I 


the outlines of their shrunken limbs from 


I 


these outlines we could place the tattooing 
‘xactly as it must have appeared on th 


4 


neasuring directly from the mummies th 
yroportions of their frames and filling out 


he indications which he detected. Op 





FIG. 18. DIGGING FOR GRAVE PITS IN 


gallery through the rock until we reached 
it——-and although it had been plundered 
when the Hatshepsut Temple was built, 
nevertheless we got credit with our work- 
men for some supernatural power of smell- 
ing a pit even through the rock. 

All of these pits had been plundered ages 
ago and the grewsome bundles of torn rags 
and bones which we brought up from them 
into the daylight promised very little of 
interest. But that only goes to show again 
how unexpected are the really interesting 
things in excavating. Besides some ex- 
tremely important pathological specimens, 
two nearly complete mummies turned out 
to be those of dancing girls tattooed ex- 
actly like the little faience figure from the 


THE NORTH COURT OF THE TEMPLI 


living bodies, and from other marks on the 
skin we could indicate with considerabl 
accuracy the lost necklaces, bracelets, an 
girdles which had been placed upon th 
dancing girls when they were buried. 

At the beginning of this report mention 
was made of what we felt was a pitfal 
prepared spitefully for us by Queen Hat- 
shepsut. Looked at with less ill feeling 
after the excitement of the dig is over, !! 
appears as one of the most interesting 
things we have ever found. 

Mentuhotep III built his temple som 
two thousand years before Christ. Roughl 
five hundred vears later Thutmose | W4 
buried in the Valley of the Kings, and hi 
heirs, of whom the most masterful was M! 


—— 


| 
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daughter Hatshepsut, planned a great fane 
} } 

in general and 

In particular, 


Mentuhotep Tem- 


family 
i overbearing Queen 


the 


to the honor ot the 
ot 1 


Desias now ancient 
pit 

The ultivated fields 
to the new temple was laid out on a line 


the 


from the 


avenue 


avenue ol 


parallel to the 
to 


practh ally 
tourists 


older one, and this day on 
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FIG, 
A DANCING GIRL’S MUMMY, XI DYNASTY 
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donkeys and even in rumbling motor buses 


approach Hatshepsut’s temple along this 
Since both avenues were 


ancient roadway. 
built up on embankments across a shallow 
valley which originally lay before the sites 
of the two temples, the narrow space be- 
tween them at their upper ends its still a 
shut-in hollow. To go on with our excava- 
tions at the Mentuhotep Temple we were 
somewhat put to it with the prosaic prob- 
lem of finding a place to dump. This 


hollow between the avenues was exactl\ 


right for level and, hidden as it was _ be- 
tween the two high banks, it had every 
ippearance of alwavs having been just 
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to use it for again—~g 
dumping place. We merely had to take 
the precaution of assuring ourselves that 


what we wanted 


there was nothing of importance in it, and 
therefore set our gang to clearing it out 
It was, in short, one of those routine jobs 
which take time and promise nothing of 
interest. 

Picture two high railway banks with a 
between them three or four 
hundred yards long and twenty-five or 
thirty vards wide. Standing in the bottom 
and facing the temples, one would have on 
top of the right-hand bank scattered blocks 
and fragments of Hatshepsut’s avenue wall, 
and on the left, chips from Mentuhotep’s 
both ruined but traced. In_ the 
bottom of the hollow were broken pots 
drifted sand, and now and then signs of an 
ancient workman’s hovel. We could recog- 
nize the foot of the embankments 
either hand as we dt g, especially the foot 
of Mentuhotep’s, for it had been held up by 
roughly laid field Bot! 
banks seemed to be nothing but dirt and 
rocks and the only antiquities that we wer 
finding lay between them. 

\s the men cleared along, drawing eacl 
day nearer and nearer the temples, we 
began to find broken ex-votos from th 
Hathor Chapels up at Deir el-Bahn 
\mong them there were innumerable scar- 
abs, mostly of Thutmose II], but also bear- 
ing nearly all the other names 
of the XVIII dynasty from its founder, 
\hmose I, and his wife, Ahmose-Nofretere 
down to Amenhotep III. More and more 
of them were found on the left-hand side of 
the dig. At first they seemed to lie against 
the sides of the Mentuhotep bank, but 
eventually pockets of dirt containing them 
were found deeper and deeper in the bank 
itself, until finally the foundation stones ol 
the XI dynasty wall actually hung. sus- 
pended in air straight above the men sifting 
XVIII dynasty scarabs and beads out be 
low. 

Now if there is one self-evident axiom 
in digging, it is that things on top are later 
than things underneath. Yet here was at 
XI dynasty wall meters above scarabs 0! 


depression 


4 
Casi) 


on 


walls of stones. 


ol roval 


the XVIII dynasty. Everything — had 
gone topsy-turvy. Were we to believe 


eee 
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that the XI dynasty followed the XVITI 


or there was no question about the scarabs 
nging to Thutmose III and we had 
wall and knew that they 


Mentuhotep 


men had cleared westwards 


both ends of the 
were both built by 
Finally 


inti they 


th 
vards of the 
Mentuhotep, 
knocked off 


were within a few 


eoreat court ol 
thes 


seen that the 


vening, Just as 


Work It could be 


appearance 
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{ the Mentuhotep embankment was en- 
tirely changed. For vards behind us there 
were these pockets of rubbish in which the 
found going right into the 
heart of the bank. In front, the bank was 

omposed of the clean shale chip of which 
we had always found the XI dvnasty grades 
to be built. Walking across the top of the 
bank in the slanting rays of the setting sun, 
one could trace an 
starting 


scarabs were 


indefinite line on the 
surface, at the point where the 


section changed and running in a wide are 


across the top of the embankment to a 
point behind us. Outside of this line—so 
vague that it would never attract the 
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attention except of one especially looking 
was the clean shale chip. Inside 
there was broken pottery. Crossing it the 


the Mentuhotep wall showed 


for it 


traces ol 
boldly. 
The next dav we set the men to work on 
this line on top of the embankment. There 
was no difficulty whatever in following it 
for as we dug down we alwavs found outside 
of the 


Inside ol 


arc the shale perfectly clean and 


it evidently mixed rubbish cop- 





FIG. 24. 


OF THI 


ARM OF A 


LIFE-SIZED 
XII-X1I1I DYNASTY 


STATUI 
MAYOR YUY, 
taining scarabs, ostraca, pottery and frag- 
mentary \s we dug this rubbish 
out we were going down into a great gap- 
ing hole in the Mentuhotep embankment 
filled entirely with XVIII dynasty rubbish 
upon which the Mentuhotep wall was built 
lg. 21). 

lhe explanation of the hole then became 
more or evident. Hatshepsut’s en- 
gineers had first been faced with the tas! 
to the site of her 


Statuary 


less 


of making a roadway 


temple before they could haul up_ the 
massive granite and the heavy sandston 
they were to build with. To grade this 


road the little valley in front of the temple 
Site had to be filled. The five-hundred- 
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year-old Mentuhotep embankment was decoration—one a goose and the other 
temptingly near and easy to dig. More- twin vases joined together—the sort of 
over, if we are right in our surmise, the things that servant girls carried on their 


northern alley of the Mentuhotep causeway 
was entirely useless and even the central 
avenue may have been abandoned if those 
who visited the temple used the southern, 
brick-paved alley. In any case there was 
no one to stop the engineers of Her Majest \ 
and they dug holdly into the old bank and 
built their own with the dirt and rock from 
it. The hole, then, dates from Hatshepsut’s 
reign. The refilling could have begun as 
soon as her roadway was finished and work 
on her temple had started. And the 
Mentuhotep wall—of which the upper and 
lower ends are unquestionably of the X1 
dynasty—was in this particular space really 
a restoration later than the XVIII. 

Figure 22, taken from the northern hill- 
side, shows the hole as it appeared at the 
Across the foreground 
lemple 


end of the season. 
runs the road to the Hatshepsut 
with the vestiges of her avenue walls on 
either side. Beyond it is the hole dug by 
her engineers, obliterating all trace of the 
northern wall of Mentuhotep’s avenue 
and even cutting into central way. 
Beyond that again is the southern brick- 
paved alley leading to the great court of 
the Mentuhotep Temple at the extreme 
right, just beyond the newly laid tourist 
road to the Ramesseum. 

King Mentuhotep was the 
ancient worthy whose monument suffered 
when Hatshepsut’s was built. The Mayor 
of Thebes, Yuy, who lived in the last vears 
of the Middle Kingdom, had chosen for 
his grave a place beside the causeway to 
the Mentuhotep avenue. The prospect of 
buried wealth beneath their feet was too 
much for the workmen of Hatshepsut’s day 
and they dug down to Yuy’s burial cham- 
ber and fished out all that they found there. 
A magnificent life-sized statue was part 
of their plunder and they split it up for the 
hard wood of which it was carved. A 
smaller statue of the old dignitary in his 
curious robe of office was hauled up and 
thrown aside with one arm and the two 
leet of the larger statue (figs. 23 and 24). 
With them were found two little scent 
bottles of black pottery with incised white 


Its 


not only 


31 


fingers at a banquet (fig. 25). In the tomb 


there was a jumble of boards from Yuy’s 
sarcophagi on which we could still read his 
name and rank, and fragments of a gilded 
wooden coffin with the feather 
pattern which became so fashionable short- 
ly afterwards in the XVII dynasty 

[he gaping hole in the Mentuhotep 
avenue and the hollow between the 
embankments were out of sight as soon as 
the boundary walls of Hatshepsut’s avenuc 
were built. The workmen employed at 
the new temple were therefore allowed to 


COV ered 


two 
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SCENT BOTTLES FROM 
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FIG. 
OF THI 


camp init. In that rainless desert a few 


stones and broken bricks and an armful 
of reeds make a hovel which ts all th 
protection that a frugal peasant needs 
from the chill night air. Such kennels 
were built by the workmen everywher 
throughout the area, and among them we 


found their broken pots, the ashes from 
hearths, and their 
Aside from the usual num- 


there was 


their tools mislaid or 
thrown away. 
ber of abandoned wooden hoes, 
of the busy 


Pharaoh’s ti 


one unusual relic davs when 


the 
echoed 1n the Deir el-Bahri cliffs 


stick of 


} 


shouts — of iskmasters 
Our men 
brownish 
wood with a square hole in one end and a 
short line of hieroglyphics down the front, 


stool ola 


produced one night a 


At first glance it was the leg of a 
common enough kind, and it went among 


the odd bits of broken furniture in our 
storeroom. But on further consideration 
it evidently was not a stool leg. When 
one held it by the lower end where the 
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wood was dark and shiny trom 


handling—there could be seen the t 


MI 


races Of 


two straps coming out of the hol OV 
and it became perfectly clear that tl 
was the hea club-like handle vhip 
fig. 20) The hieroglyphics read 

“The Sailor of Senmut, Nebir 

Now Senmut was Hatshepsut’s a1 

chitect and immediately there aros« 

the picture of his sailors toiling 


up the long straight road trom thi 


dragging th 


river to the temple, 

ponderous blocks of granite they 
had brought down from Assuan b\ 
boat, with Nebin the boatswain 


walking along beside, ct 


leather lashes 
[he driving 


acking the 
broad, heavy \ across 
their sweating backs 
whip of the chartoteer which 
found a 
little narrow thongs no wider than 
a pencil, but these lashes were as 


How 


A 
coupl ol Years ago h; 


man’s leather belt 
could kicl 


wide as a 
ever, a maddened hors« 
a flimsy Egyptian chariot to pieces 
while the patient fellah learned to 
take his blows in silence 1n the da‘ 
when he built the pyramids 
Hatshepsut’s temple was practi- 
cally died 
freeing her 11] 
from the position of nonentity in 
kept him. 
been snub- 
spouse that 
to take the 
vengeance on her dead that he had 
not in her lifetime. Mort 
over, he had the backing of public 
sentiment, for Hatshepsut had at- 
tempted to rule in her own name 


when she 


l hutmose 


compl te d 


consort 


Which she had studious! 
So consistently had he 
bed by his masterful 
he could scarcely wait 


dared 


which custom forbade a woman 
and she had admitted the irregu- 
larity of her position by having 
herself shown on the monuments 


a man and wearing 
Willing hands 


in the garb of 
i king’s false beard 
were to be found throughout Egypt 
fore, to obliterate her portrait fror 


FIG. 
WHIP HANDLI 


OF THE 


SWAIN NEBIRI, 
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mention of Hatshepsut off the walls 


of Deir el-Bahri, but walking about the 
deserted colonnades of the temple one jis 


1 1\ 
INCL) 


Dui 


20 


BOAT- 


XVIII DYNASTY 


_ there- 
n all of 


the temples of the gods, and her name from 


il chronicles of the land 
the student ar 
way the masons 


the offic 
lhe 


familiar 


tourist and 


with the 


e both 


hag ked 


tN 


to forget that when it was originally 
t must have been a veritable forest 
of her statues. What had become 
them we when we 
to clear out the hole in the 


Ol discovered 
came 
Mentuhotep causeway. Thutmose’s 
masons had done away with them 
by 


efficiently breaking them 


up and burying them in the hole 


most 


her own engineers had dug. 

Every day we found 
magnificent limestone 
Some were fragments of colossal 


scraps Ol 


Statues, 


Osiride figures of the Queen and 
others from a of her 
statues about twice life-size, of de 
lightful workmanship and brilliant 


were sel 


coloring. Today they are. only 
maddening relics of Thutmose’s 


spite, for limestone had been easil\ 


| 
With hard 


smashed into little bits. 
more diffi- 


There had 


stone it was somewhat 
cult for the iconoclasts. 
of red granite figures of 


probably between the 


been a 
the Queen, 
columns of 
for there were certainly at least ten 
of them. All were alike, showing 
Hatshepsut kneeling and _ offering 


to some god a large, globular vast 


rOW 


one of the colonnades, 


with a spout on the front shaped 
and 


an ankh-amulet (figs. 27 
Each had been carved with 
an oblong base. The destruction 
gang first threw them all on their 
sides and then hammered them on 
their hips with a big maul until 
they snapped asunder at their weak- 
est points, usually the waist and 
neck, and always along the top ol 
We never discovered 
Prob- 


bases. 
became of the latter. 
being fairly regularly shaped 
made excellent 


their 
what 
ably . 


oblong blocks, thes 


corn grinders and were taken off to the 


CIty 


The other bits were just a conven- 


ient size for one man to lift and were carried 
off to the great hole and dumped into It. 


Five 
covered practically 


Statues were [fe 


We can nol 


little 
entire. 


these 


ol 
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clam that they are masterpieces, for they 
were intended more as architectural decora- 
tion than as pure sculpture. Thev have 
however, the breadth and dignity. that 
Egvptian sculpture almost invariably has, 
and they are excellent 
important technical point. 


specimens of one 


Phe Egyptian 





FriG. 27. GRANITE § 


XVIII 


Was 
hard 
lhe triumph of mastering the re- 
medium filled him with satisfac- 
tion and he took great jov in the surface 
and color and texture of granites for their 
Own sake. Statues in such stones, there- 
lore, were never painted except sparingly, 
and then only a 
Picked out. 


all of his inscriptions 
inordinately proud of his work in 
stones. 


Iractory 


repeat if 


salient details were 


In these Hatshepsut statues 


few 


TA 


DY 
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the eves onlv are colored to give life to 
the stone, and since they were broken up 


and buried only a few vears after they wer 
made, this paint is preserved marveloush 

Ihe great hole in the Mentuhotep « 
way had 


Hatshepsut’s time, for 


aust 


already begun to be refilled in 


cOn- 


HATSHEPSI 


TUE OF 


NASTY 


siderable accumulation of rubbish unde 
the granite statues It looked like quart 
chip from the grading of the Hatshep 

temple platform and waste from the ston 
cutters’ work during the building Phe 


hole was a convenient place to dump all 
and throughout 


fs 
After 


such rubbish out of sig 


4 


work it s 


the purpost 
Hatshepsut’s death 
| 


Deir el-Bahri 


the worl 
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hotep Temple Thutmose III built a shrine jority of these sketches, however, are mor 
to Hathor, from which as well rubbish was — professional—actual trials of details in th 
dumped { rtunatel however, the temple. A little bird was a_ hieroglyphic 
dumping was not done in even lavers. [It letter; a brilliantly colored duck was 
ame rather in pockets and in some places — study for an offering scene; but the most 


up with rough stone 


it was piled and shored uy 
ly 
1 


walls that went aimlessly here and there 
through the mass Il herefore, we could 
never definitely sav whether this level was 


l 


thrown in before Hatshepsut’s death, or 
III's 


found in 


during Thutmoss reign, and unless 


an antiquits it has some intrinsic 


instructive of all was a flake on which was 
up a commonly recurring phrasé 
in the inscriptions. The sculptor has tried 
three signs, altering them to his liking, and 
then squared them off for transference on 
to the temple walls, where they can bh 
found today in their finished state (fig. 32) 


worked 





FIG. 28. 


GRANITE ST 


date it more 
two 


can not 
reigns of 


evidence of its date we 


closely than to the these 
sovereigns 
the case with a 
whole mass of sketches on limestone flakes 
made during the two periods in the build- 
ing of the Deir el-Bahri Temple. 
of them were idle sketches of the workmen 
a bandy-legged dwarf or a dog scratching 
chin with hind foot—and others 
more serious experiments like those 
One of the 
most charming bits that have ever come 
out of Egypt is on a flake of whitest lime- 
stone about the bigness of the palm of a 
man’s hand. Some temple sculptor has 
been asked how he would draw a hippopot- 


unfortunately 


This 1s 


some 


his his 


were 
from the tomb of Nesisepek 


amus and, picking up this flake, he has 
portrayed a purplish 
brown hue with pink eves and belly and 
an enormous indicated with a few 


The 


sedate beast of a 


iowl 
ma- 


swift strokes of black (fig. 20). 


ATUES OF 


HATSHEPSUT, XVIII DYNASTY 

he mechanical dexterity with which the 
Eevptian reproduced and repeated such 
common motives was strikingly illustrated 
for us by some fragments of the limeston 
base of a statue of Hatshepsut, broken up 
and thrown into the hole at Thutmose’s 
command. We found these scraps scat- 
tered more or less widely through the rub- 
bish and gathered them up carefully in 
hopes of completing the entire pedestal, 
but at the end of the season we still lacked 
the greater part, nor had we any prospect 
of finding the rest. There was just enough 
to show that both sides had been decorated 
with a representation of Hatshepsut as 4 
sphinx couchant. One lot of fragments 
made up the body of the sphinx from the 
right side, and another lot the head of the 
sphinx and the cartouche from the left, both 
facing the front of the pedestal. Since the 
two designs were identical, the one was the 


reverse of the other and the fragments 
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Here, however, was a 


could not be joined. 
with which 


chance to the 
such designs were transferred and repeated 
We photographed the fragments which 
made up the head and cartouche, and then, 
without moving the camera, set up in the 
same place the fragments of the body of 
the sphinx. In taking this second photo- 
graph we used a film purposely put into 


test accuracy 


Ik XPEDITION 


1QO22 


IQ2 4 


gravestone was found showing a deceased 


gentleman and his two wives listening to 
the funerary prayer recited by his eldest 
son (fig. 30 Below come the words of the 
praver, but the second line was only 
sketched in in ink and the space for the 
name of the dead man was left blank 


tombs 


Since there were no XVIII dynasty 


plainly this was an_unfin 


thereabouts 
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FIG 2Q) SKETCHES ON FLAKES (¢ 
DEIR EL-BAHRI, 


the camera inside out, so that when a print 
was made from it in the normal way we had 
the picture reversed. The prints of the 
two were then joined and we found that the 
lines of the two designs so nearly coincided 
that only the slightest touching up was 
necessary to make a composite photograph 
lg. 31). Considering that when these two 
sphinxes were carved on the opposite sides 


of the block they were not visible one 
lrom the other and that neither tracings 
nor stencils were used, this mechanical 


accuracy of reproduction denotes a remark- 
able manual dexterity on the part of the 
artisans. 

Another intimate bit from the sculptor’s 
life turned up among the ruins of 
of the workmen’s hovels. An unfinished 


some 


yt 


a 





LIMESTONE FROM THE TEMPLE OI 
XVIII DYNASTY 
ished piece of work that some sculptor 


at the temple was doing tn his off 


the idea of ha 


engaged 
time with wking it around 


the cemetery for sal 

[he administrative side of building 
temple was equally well represented in 
innumerable accounts and orders written 


the handy flakes limestons 


Filing business correspon 


evel 


on 


lence on 
tical 
th therefor 
consigned all of his old “‘papers”’ to th 
Dr. Alan Gardi- 
indly examined 


preliminar' 


chun 
of rock presented certain prac difficul 


ties and the clerl| of the works 


convenient rubbish hole. 
Bull | 


them and gave 


ner and Dr. ludlow 
several of 
translations 
One small memorandum oO 


‘Issue of he 13th of the 3d 


an 
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Summer Month to the overseer Genamon 


11 pairs; and to the overseer Tihespenu-—1 


pairs’’—a very frequently recurring « 


pense, evidently, 


old papyrus sandals worn out by the work 
\ second 


note of the loan of donkeys to offi- 


men on the sharp stone chips 
Was a 


FIG. 30. GRAVE 
TEMPLE 


STEI 


cers detailed to the building operations in 
Hatshepsut’s day. A third, docketed on 
the back with the the gang- 
bosses, Amenhotep and Reruru, gives a list 


names of 


of serfs engaged on the Queen’s temple 


on the 20th of the 2d Month of Win- 
ter. Reruru brought 76 men; Amenhotep 


brought 36 and with him Sennefer with 38, 
making in all 74 under Amenhotep; and to 
this total of 150 men Minmose added 28, 


X 
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for we found quantities of 
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MADE 


SEUM OF ART 
making an aggregate of 1 
job that day. 

Phe mor 


75 men on the 
interesting ostraca, however. 
date from the building of the shrine called 
Zeser-Akhet which Thutmose III erected 
to Hathor and Amon in the old Mentu- 
hotep Temple. One is a “heading of a list 


oy 


a 


LP EO 


a 


a 
- 4 
a 


nie SEE 


FOR SALLE BY A 


XVIII DYNASTY 


of work bringing out stone under tht 
Mavor and Vizir Rekhmire at the Temple 
of Amon in Zeser-Akhet,’”’ and another a 
“list of stone which is at the command 
of the Mayor and Vizir,”’ itemizing severa 
hundred blocks for the base of the build- 
ing. Technical terms are very frequent and 
difficult to grasp at first and it will, there 
fore, take further study to make much 
sense of a third which begins “ Year 45, 4th 
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| BIG Sex COMPOSITE PHOTOGRAPH OF FRAGMENT Ot 
IHE BASE OF A STATUE OF HATSHEPSUT 
XVII DYNASTY 








yand FIG. 32. SCULPTOR’S SKETCH FOR A GROUP OF HIEROGLYPHS AND THE SAME GROUI 
era AS ACTUALLY CARVED ON A PILLAR IN THE TEMPLE OF 
uild- DEIR EL-BAHRI, XVIII DYNASTY 














BULLETIN OI LHI MI 
Month of Winter 5: List of the worl 
( sting of tl eo We which ts 
inder the direc of the Mayor and 
Vizir Rekhmir n the temple « \mon 
n Zeser-Akhet lhere was dragged out 


nd stone ol 


y IIIf, making IX) completed 


upon 


of the southern wall jth 
Month of Winter 10: The work 
or the top of etc., etc.— a aif- 
ficult snarl of unknown words and rubbed 
pots that will take painstaking research 
unra\ but which will be quite well 

rl he fort, for the littl ne ¢ 





Zeser-Akhet is still 


ble and last vear we spent 


less recogniz- 


more or 


time 


some 


reassembling what remains of the great 


sandstone architraves which are. surel\ 
mentioned in these work journals Then 
LOO there iS a certain Importance in the 


gained on the career of 
the great Rekhmir He mentions the 
shrine of Zeser-Akhet in his tomb, and her 
in 1450 B. C. we find him in charge of the 
building, fully bearing out Davies’ 


ently published 


information to be 


ingen- 
lous reasoning in his re¢ 
Puvemré (vol. I], p. 81) 
Lists of workmen and of blocks of ston 
all the thought of the clerks 
works ani than the templk 
culptures took up the entire time of the 
Both had their 


scribs 


did not take 
of the more 
moments. ofl 
lint valent 
“For thy soul, 
Amon ever\ 
\men- 
thou 


artists 


One sent to another a f ne 


on which he had written 


receive food and drink before 
Zeser-Akhet, O Lieutenant 


hotep, son of Amenhotep Mavest 


day in 
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drink water at the foaming of the stream.” 
litthe sketch of 

hotep holding a cup to his lips. 
Mixed in with all of this rubbish left by 
the temple builders there were thousands 
of ex-votos from this very shrine of Zeser- 
khet the Hathor shrine built just 
before it by Hatshepsut, and—if we are 
not mistaken—from a still earlier XVII] 
Hathor chapel which Hatshep- 


superseded and 


and then a crud \men- 


{ ’ 
irom 


dynasty 
sut’s must have 


which the 


irom 
came. Thi 
already mentioned wer 
them. Of the little, 
uninscribed scarabs of brilliant blue faience 
which were 
offered by 


between 


earliest) scarabs 
inscribed scarabs 
among shapeless 


strung up like beads and 
the chapels, We gol 
thousand. The 
sown with such offer- 


left for a 


myriads in 


three and four 
ground was literalls 


had 


the chapels, and then thrown out into thi 


which been while in 


ings 
rubbish hole on the periodical cleaning 
Bits of broken bluc 
food had 
Were uncountable 


days faience platters 
been prese nted to the 


Symbols _ of 


in which 
goddess 
Hathor were everywhere. Sometimes sh 
was the cow carved on plaques of limestont 
copper, or faience (fig. 33); or again she 
was represented by the primitive symbol 
of a post with a woman’s head atop which 
gave the inspiration for the Hathor-head 

34). She was 


engraved with ¢ 


columns of her temples (fig 
a protectress, and tablets 
pair of eves or ears would assure her seeing 
and she was ¢ 


those who wer 


a supplicant; 
to whom 


and hearing 
goddess of jo\ 
disappointed in love had merely to make 
an appropriate gift to attain their hearts 
desires 

Such was the rubbish turned out of th 
¢ by Hatshepsut and refilled by 
lhutmose—the one served by Senmut and 


hole dt 


the other bv Rekhmire. In course of tim 
the top and Mentuhoteps 
more at its ofig- 


that the XI 


whom I 


it was full to 
embankment was once 
level Then Il 

dynasty wall was rebuilt, but by 
would be hard to say. There 
piece of a scarab of Amenhotep III in th 
rubbish which leads us to suppose that the 
restoration did not take place until alter 
the XVIII dynasty, and this fits very well 
with the fact that Ramses I] and his suc 


inal was 


was One 
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am,” cessors did much to set the Mentuhotep — purpose is to reconstruct the lay of the land 
men- Temple itself in order. In any case the as Mentuhotep’s architects and engineers 
rebuilding of the causeway wall was a knew it four thousand years ago, in what is 
sé by work well done. The engineers realized today the most jumbled spot in Egypt 
sands that the rubbish with which the hole was Since the XI dynasty, hills of thousands 
a refilled was an insecure foundation for a of tons of rock and spacious valleys have 
Just heavy weight, and so they dug a founda- been made by man, and only here and 
— tion trench two meters deep and filled it there can the original surface be retrieved 
VIII with sifted sand which they could depend = at the mouth of a pit or in the sunken 
shep- | upon to settle uniformly if there was to b¢ court of some tomb. From these scattered 
trom any settling at all. Onthis bottom the wall — points, located and leveled with the great 
Th was rebuilt and the Mentuhotep avenue — est accuracy, there is growing bit by bit th 
were took on its early appearance once more. monument and the landscape of 2000 B ¢ 
cless, The actual excavations began on De- Mr. Hall, whose main work was on the 
lence) ember 20 and ended on April 20. In that — plan of the tomb of Tutenkhamon, gave his 
and period the writer was continuously engaged — assistance whenever possible on the survey 
Gal in the work and with him Mr. Hauser, of the Mentuhotep Temple, and Mr. Wil- 
Uh except for a time during which he was _ kinson has started copies of the wall deco 
Mffer- working onthe planof the tomb of Tutenkh- rations in the tomb of Khety. Finalh 
le in amon Mr. Hauser’s was a trving task whenever he could, Mr. Burton snatched 
» th surveving the XI dynasty necropolis at chance to help us out on our photography 


ining 
tters 


1 scale of one to one thousand, up and working early and late to keep things run 
down the rugged hills and precipitous ning smoothly for us in the midst of hi 
y th cliffs over an area a mile long and half a arduous task of photographing for Lord 
$l mile wide. However, if a survey can have Carnarvon and Mr. Carter 

shi an imaginative quality, this one has The HERBERT FE. WINLOCK 
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FIG. 34. THE PRIMITIVE 
SYMBOL OF HATHOR 
XVIII DYNASTY 
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een Ss uneventiul as p ceedings in 
hk dg ent \ if n ( een sensation 
Several protracted and tedious tasks which 
had long been ting list have been 
worked off and rood deal of other m 
rial has been secured for the archives of tl 
Museum, including four large and decora- 
tive designs from the brush of Charles K 
Wilkinson, who this year has n shared 
» the worl 

| do not propose to enter » further 
letails of these labors, but intend 1 
ome of the results 
our quiet researche 
n the [heban tombs 

t such an angle that | 
the I ill reflect \ / 

/ 

ttle of the glamour 
that has gathered 
round the royal treas 
ure place and pe rhap 
end back in turn 
quiet light of their - 
own under which its ee .MENH 
riches may be better _ 
een than by ther 
own too dazzling sheen The discoveries 
n the tomb of Tutenkhamon so far hay 
been almost confined to a display of the 
wealth, the beaut the refinement, and 
the self-confident mastery of the domestk 


arts during a reign which appears to have 
] 


been short and comparatively uneventfu 


\ll this must be the rich harvest of a long 
seminal period, and to appreciate it aright 
the spirit that animated and the products 
that embellished the preceding vears must 


be inquired into This harvest was right! 
brought back to Thebes and garnered there; 
for it was thence that the seed came \ 
review of certain selected features. ol 
|} heban art and history during the century 
that preceded this king’s death, and es- 
pecially from its later half, can scarcely fail 
to add historic importance to the high in 
trinsic values of the objects found This 

\ more detailed and documented discussion 
by me of the same subject is appearing in the 


current number of the Journal of I gypti n 


Archaeology 


GRAPHIC WORK OF 


40 


EXPEDITION 


seems to begin with th 
\menhotep I! The reign of his 
IV, though short, was 4 
art-forms were subjected 
Tomb 75 1s still 
and the tomb of 
within this 
and careful worl 
with But 
there is a later group which ts characterized 
by a departure from the cold regularity 


PHI 


period of gestation 
death ol 
son, [Thutmose 
period in which 
sm and change 
it of the past 


Nakht (if it still falls 


precise 


reign 


Snows the 


Sam 


1 bh 


increased be and richness. 


auty 


cision of the prevailing mode, in 


ivor of a freer, more involved, and sketchy 
stvle (figs. O-8 and 
1O These tombs 
Nes. 74, 76, 78, 90 
all perhaps from the 
Same hand or school 
| reveal observation of 
nature and some faith 
init, but a great fall- 
ing off in- self-dise- 
pline and in technique 
\ 
though the marvelous 
: tHE ; designs on the body 
—— of the king’s chariot 
OMB 55 
prove that the age 
still held craftsmen and designers second to 
non Of these two tendencies, the looser 


to reappear 
\khetaton 
careful, exact, 


and nearer to nature was only 


after many vears in the art of 
FE] Amarna The other, 
1 decorative still, but now softened, re- 


and 
fined, and enriched to a verv high degree, 
formed the art-stvle of the long reign of 
\menhotep II], as we know it in sculpture 
tombs of Khamhet, Surer, and 
to step just bevond the limits of 


| ombs 00, 


in the 


Ram se 


the reign), and in flat color in 


162, and 226 especially. 


The tomb of Ramose, dating from the 
lhe evolution of art and thought described 
in this article will be made plainer by the follow- 


ng memorandum 


| hutmose [\ lfombs 74-76, 78, oo, Nakht 
52 

\menhotep III. Tombs 48, 57, 69, 139, 162, 220 

\menhotep IV. Tombs 55, 188, 192. E] Amarna 
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very first vear of Amenhotep IV ([khnaton) 
with an appendix from the third or fourth 
vear, exhibits with dramatic force the 
amazing change that had been wrought in 
that brief space alike in art-forms and in 
religious tenets (figs. 1 and 2). These 
changes were so spectacular that it 1s not 
surprising that those who seek an ex- 
planation have had recourse to influences 


outside Thebes, or even alien to Egypt 
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recourse 


should not have 
The true method 


dering either, we 
tomachine-made avatars. 
is to seek in Egypt and in Thebes itself the 
elements to which the fresh winds then 
blowing gave unexpected generative power 
at this precise moment 
fhough the political 
was probably even more responsible tor 
the outburst than for the reflective spirit, 


and, 


situation, which 


is almost completely obscure to us, 





FIG. 2. AMENHOTEP I\ 


altogether; though evidence has to be re- 
placed by hy potheses more or less credible. 
But till the womb of Egypt be proved to 
have been barren of more than a 
type, till Thebes be shown so infertile that 
this young life appearing within her house 
must necessarily be a changeling foreign 
to her cradle; till Ikhnaton, upon whom 
the records of the time fathered the new 
phenomena both in religion and in art, 
be seen to have been incapable of engen- 


single 


\ chief sculptor describes himself as one 
“whom His Majesty himself taught Other 
Officials record “‘ My lord taught one and | do his 
teaching,” “He rose early every day to teach 
me, etc. 


AND QUEEN NOFRETETI 


41 


IN THE NEW STYLI IOMB 55 
so far, we know no reason, though wi 
might guess several, why the coup d'état 
should have occurred at this juncture, it 
has been shown by many that there wer 


theological tendencies in’ Egypt that 
j 


might well find expression in such a devia 
tion from ecclesiastical norms of thought 
as this. The new art-forms, too, though 
curiously diverse from anything that pre 
ceded them, foreign to the 


are In nO Way 


strongly characterized national art, and 
the survival of their influence after the 
credal and political upturn had been 
smoothed down again shows how trul\ 
autochthonic they were A proof still more 
convincing that the time was ripe for 
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Feypt to be delivered of some such off 
prin the phenomenon that the new 
Ss 
* 
FIG 4 CHILDREN OF AMENHOTEP III ON 
IHEIR TUTORS LA TOMB 220 


lorms ol 
the futur 
expression by the movement 

of the revolution of I[khnaton 
within such 
thought as 
otten, to all 


speech which were to dominat 
brought to written 
The marvel 


falls well 


were first 


changes ol 


the bounds of 


come periodically to peoples 


Instance ol 


Attributed 
marriage 


seeming, at the 
dominant personality. 


and often nominal, 


som 
to the chance 


of an Egyptian king with a Hittite or 
Syrian princess, this movement becomes 
pure thaumaturg) lhe responsibility for 


moment of its outbreak 


the 


character ot 


the exact may be 


shared be tween 
founder and the 
peaceful reign, during which the g 
influences of Egypt’s contact with the wider 
cundat- 


{ 


personality of its 
a long and 
athered 
world had been playing with fe 
ing power on life and thought in the capr- 
tal, so that at its close this new, vet es- 
Egyptian, issue came to birth 
1S well 


sentially 
If Thebes, then, was its cradle, it 
gather up the crumbs 
which her abundant 


should 
fact 


that we 
of significant 
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though broken, monuments present, and 
this article is written in order to cal! atten. 
tion to data that may 


interest and suggestion, without attempting 


certain prove of 


to assess their importance or evidential 
valu 

fomb 226, a ruined tomb excavated hy 
Dr. Alan Gardiner in 1913, Vielded th 


fragments of the fine canopied throne, q 
copy of which adorns the walls of th 
Metropolitan Museum. Here Amenhotep 
I}] sits with his mother Mutemuya; for 
his wife Tiy with th 
Userhet, Kheruef 
though her 


appearances Ol 
the tombs ot 
et belong to later 
name had been made familiar to the peopk 
from the first by the great royal scarabs 
which take the place in that reign of th 
domestic which the love o 
Ikhnaton and Nofretete was later presented 
marriage to the world. But 


KINng Un 


Vears, 


scenes In 


model 
neither did the 


as a 
son reach this measure « 
freedom at once. In the earlier picture o 
the tomb of Ramose his mate ts the goddess 
Mat, in Tomb 192 his mother Tiy, and onl 
with the third or fourth vear is Nofretet 
ISS and th 


exhibited by his side (Tomb 


appendix to Tomb 55) 
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THE EGYPTIAN 
there shows the owner seated with no less 
than four of the roval children on his knee 
at once (fig. 3). There are precedents for 
one king’s child in this position; but this 
challenge to laughter recalls the recklessly 
intimate scenes in which I[khnaton and his 
queen sit smothered in fig. 4). 
Who are these four childrenr The name 
of one of them (not the voungest 


babies 


survives 


on a fragment as Akheper(ur)re; another 
may have been Thutmose, the heir who 
died young, and athird |khnaton. But we 
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a not unsuccessful attempt to set up a rival 
king to Ikhnaton at Thebes. Did this 
king Akheperre really precede Ikhnaton 
for a few vears Was he a rival and th 
cause of Ikhnaton’s withdrawal to &1 


Which seceding Thebes wa 
wealth of Egvpt 


Or does the setting up 


\marna, by 
cut off from the 
northern empire 
of this king represent the renewed courag 


ind th 


of the orthodox party on the death 
Ikhnaton; so that he was contemporai 
for a few vears with Sakere at El Amarna 





FIG. 5. AMENHOTEP IV AND HIS 


TOMB 


can not be certain of this; for Amenhotep 
Ill is known to have been the father of six 
daughters and two sons, besides this new 
have had others by other 


princesses (! ol 


one, and 
wives 


may 
than Tiv, sixteen 
the roval house being elsewhere depicted .4 
[his mention of Akheperre leads 
toa deeper mystery. A hymn to Amon 
scrawled in ink in Tomb 139 (probably of 
this same reign) is dated in the third 
\kheprure- Mery 
Netfernetruaton- 
the 


sug- 


on 


vear of a king 
whose personal name. is 
Mery. The combination of 
latter name with a hymn to Amon 
gests a compromise between the orthodox 
and the revolutionary parties, and perhaps 


4 ; 
Brugsch, Thesaurus p. 1190 


MOTHER 


GODS 


rl1Y WORSHIP ILD 


1Q2 

and the stepping-stone to the return of 

lutenkhamon as a 

Eeyvpt? We may even 

questions and ask if Nefernefruaton 
who, havin 


Notretete 
h 


come into the king’s disfavor in the tl 


king recognized by al 


grow bolder in o 


be Queen herself 


broken idyll, o 


teenth vear of his reign 
were some signs in the recent 
excavations at Akhetaton sel 


at the head of the reactionaries at 


Wi ch here 
ersell up 
| 


| he he . 


and reigned there like another Hatshep- 
sut as rival of her husband til! his death 
four years later It is obvious, at any 


rate, that the time has not vet come to writs 


T 
biographies of [khnaton; or that the time ts 


past when a spate of sentiment can burt 


the stones of offens¢ which 


from sight all 
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FIG. 7 FIGURES WITH PEAKED SKULI 
IOMB OO 
of the early years of [khnaton at Thebes 
Kheruef, steward of Queen Tiy, seems to 


have so far appreciated the rad 


icter of the change that 
his decorated in th 


tomb of last 


Veal 


ical char- 
he abandons "ie 


ol 


anothe 
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\menhotep II1, and began 
ambitious one on 
the accession of Amenhotep I\ lhe king 
s there shown worshiping with his mother 
| \mon, other deities, being not 
vet banned but already reduced to a Posi- 
idiary to that of the 
Already, the shape ot the 
tomb ts singular, the subjects of decoration 


the reign of 


r and still more 


with 


tion subs solar gods 


fig 5 Loo, 


new, their arrangement novel, the text 
peculiar Ihe same is true of the tomb 
ft the king’s butler, Parennefer (No, 188 


who later made another tomb at El Amar- 
Na Wi 


have now moved on a year or 
we ly 
RS 
Vy 
: ( 
e? 
ge 
“a aN f 
r) - — 1% 
‘ 19 


DANCER 


FIG. 8. NEGRO 
TOMB 75 

so and Amon ts: still not proscribed not 
\ton of heaven; but the raying 
sun and his official tit are now shown 
stvle of | 

alread\ 
figures are beginning to round thew 
stoop, the palace window 1s 
| technique has been 


sole king 
ular\ 
| Amarna Is 


approaching tt 


not vel 


ind, if the 
reached, we art 
[he 
backs and 
pictured, and a nove 
adopted which will soon be typical of the 


Another vear, and the addr 


new capital 
tion to the tomb of Ramose presents the 
art of Ikhnaton complete and the com- 


plicated design which we find again at El 
\marna already existent (including the de- 
on the hands of the kings 


tail of P1OVeS 


ies, El Amarna, VI 


| 
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THE EGYPTIAN 
favorite, such as have actually been found 
inthe tomb of Tutenkhamon). 

One thought and action had 
dently hurried another into being, like the 
children in Rebekah’s womb; thought had 
become heresy and opposition had grown 


one eVvi- 


to revolution before the actors knew their 
own minds and plan of action. Parennefer 
dares to suggest to the king that the dues 
of corn for the Aton shall be exacted in 
piled-up bushels instead of the stricken 


measures of the other gods. Thus by the 
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to a position, in short, scarcely equaling 
that of other nome-capitals, and all the 
more wretched-looking as the signs of its 


obtruded everywhere 


former greatness 
Thebes was a portly gentleman suddenly 
reduced by disease to a skeleton, and with 
the evidences of wastage hanging about 
him. It must have been so to enable the 
minions of the king to enter every temple 
and tomb in the search for the name ot 
Amon or any word rhyming with it. Men 


like Ramose, Kheruef, and Surer, who had 





FIG. O THE SIGN OF THE 


SI 


TOMB 


third year of the reign the Aton had ousted 
Amon from his economical, as well as his 
religious, supremacy. This can not have 
been done except by winning over the 
bureaucracy and the people. We must al- 
ready be on the eve of the resolve to aban- 
don Thebes, and | no doubt that 
when, a year or so later, this policy was 
carried into effect, Thebes was utterly at 
the feet of the king, and that after the whole 
apparatus of government had been trans- 
lerred, it presented a sorry sight, its temples 
almost desolate, save where a cult of 
Harakhte replaced the old worship, its 
Population reduced to a few landed pro- 
Prietors and officials, and the serfs and 
craftsmen needed to carry on agriculture 


make 


Re- 


ERASURI 


N SPARED FROM 
{5 


spent years in the embellishment of their 
tombs and had veritable art 
galleries, must consent to see the beautiful 


made them 


walls reduced to pock-marked surfaces from 
which, as in Thebes itself, only a spot her 
and there stood out because the cult of th 
extended 

Ramose 


its protec 
the Vizir 


sun condescendingly 


tion over it (fig. 9). 

was able to do a little to prevent the worst 
outrage to his tomb, but he alone. There 
is no sign of resentment or resistance In 


Thebes: the suggestion that Ikhnaton had 
a rival seems therefore untenable for this 


period. Kheruef and Parennefer must 
have believed to the last that their causs 
was triumphant, and that Thebes would 
remain to their death the seat of the 
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Re-Harakhte-Aton The hops tom, or only more exact reflection of long there Is 








religion « x 
f the orthodox that breathes through that xisting habit, the study of the skull would nd an\ 
eraffito in the reign of a Neternefruaton give rise not only to new, but, given th is to tl 
by swan song of Amon. betor Eeyptian tendency to caricature, extrava- bridge 11 
ikKAnaton me to the throne, or els not gant torms By a very consistent incop- models 
optimis wh his last vears allowed istency the more the bony and muscular at El A 
be whispered, in ribbled ink at least parts of the figure, such as the skull, nec | 
desolate Thebes and hands, were given sharply. defin 
So mucl r the history of that eventtul forms, the fleshy parts, such as the stomach \ 
uen! Some notes iv be added nd thighs, were made slack and protrud- m 
the changes rt-forms at Thebes dur n¢ Evervthing, that is, was overdrawn — 
ing the later half o XVIII dvnast N ly did the | he head, tl ‘ 
! { | ' -* 
Vatue of which for character Was quich {Ie 
: w I on 1. give rise to exaggerated form a gs’ 
, PCCOST CU, my { A cl fd’ Cd lorma- | 
A, \ S : oy ie \ 7 \ 
& } 2 ' a f ¢} levy] int ' cor ity \/ 
[XS — , tions of the skull, bu S personality ts 
\ Su ~. i 
———_ of 
» > venerall expressed in d lations trom 
( perfect profile and sottly rounded features 
hard and even hideously ug!y faces becam 


fad of the tim \ natural tenden¢ 








would therefore account for the accent / 
ted drawing of the humal nd figul 
y {1 4 which is often found at El Amarna, sot | 
> ) it probably owed littl ind possibly noth- ' 
= ing, to the physical appearance of tl p fami 
/ It is nO new occurrence that king and sub- \ 
‘ ject follow the same model, and the ro\ 
ny features, | fancy, plaved bi small par 
; \N fixing the normal typ. It is the mod 
ges me the time, and chiefly reflects the inclin 
7 \ \| tions of the most influential artist of tl 
—— = : === lS period 
( oO BENDIN( at RI TOMB OO Homel\ figures from lomb 78 (figs. 
ND FI MARNA 8, 11) show how dormant powers of ex- 
pression came to light as soon as there was 
\s has been said, tombs of the reign of freedom to use them, and the treatm 
Thutmose IV afford some evidence of free of the theme of the blind musician proves 


naturalistic forms which may foreshadow how readily the exaggerated bulge of th 
the style which prevails at El Amarna. occiput and the marked facial lines, whic! 
[he treatment of vulgar figures, such as are such a feature in the art of El] Amarn. 


old men, yokels, dancing girls, had always could come into being (fig. 11 compared 


shown deviations from the accepted human © with figs. 1 and 10 In the same way th 
figure and its still ps [he moment curved lines of the human figure in acto! 
that freedom was still further widened in ire being clearly adopted during the reigt the stud’ 
this respect and the study of the living of Amenhotep II]; as, for instance, with the leature | 


S 1 
body allowed to be fruitful, unwonted ploughman in Plate XIX (B f mv Tomb lgures of 


variations from type in pose and in the of Nakht, the girl in the boat in Tomb 69 
and the figures in the tomb 0 


parts of the body most exposed 

the face, the skull, the neck, the hands and) = Khamhet (fig. 15 Ihe preference fof person, 
1k—were bound to appear and bending forms is also noticeable in Tomb granted | 

as a novelty to be over-emphasized and iss (fig. 14 It is only carrying the So mu 

eventually parodied. Whether the prev- tendency somewhat further to reach th FACIES ¢ 

alence of the shaven poll in the [khnaton bowing men in the appendix to Tomb 55 mples o 


10). Thus, thoug extinctio 


{missiot 


sed by r¢ 
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feet, the tru 


period and after it indicates changed cus- and at El Amarna (fig 
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there is an avowed gap between the latter 
and anything that Thebes can show previ- 
ous to this date, no more seems needed to 
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be quoted in conclusion.2 Thebes now 
possesses few notable tombs dating to the 


vears immediately after the death of I[kh- 





bridge it than that close study from live naton. No. 4o is of the reign of Tutenkh- 
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FIG. 11. BLIND MUSICIANS. TOMBS 78, 181, AND EL AMARNA 


the study of the collar-bone in fig. 11, a 
leature 
igures of the next reign), together with the 
admission that dignity was not comprom- 
sed by realism, even in the case of the roval 
person. 


that is prominent in the royal 


The latter is already taken for 


granted in the appendix to Tomb 55. 


90 much for approaches to the idiosyn- 
art. A few ex- 
Thebes after the 


it that recalls the discoveries of last winter, 
unless it be the insistent note ‘gold 
“gold,” and again ‘gold.”. We may 


Ikhnaton had been remiss in 
from the depen- 


imagine that 
the extortion of tribute 


dencies of Egypt, for which military 
threats with evident intentions behind 
them were alone effective, and that the 
®Cf. also Bulletin of M. M. A., July, 1920, 
Part Il, pp. 24-32; Nov., 1921, Part Il, pp. 20 
s 
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first act of his successor had been to press are extremely dull and impersonal: by hange 
not only for the annual dues, but also tor — as they have all been redrawn, perhaps jy | that th 
as much as possible of the arrears. Hence: the interests of ultra-orthodoxy, th reliever 
perhaps, the surprising wealth which thi prove little. For the rest, the drawy urces 
: here, though it often strongly recalls cer | peljgiou 
at a: a , , ais, 
f my tain features otf the mural scenes at | mon 
Miiturine > = \ \marna, reproduces their weaker side | jp clot 
Ht and, though these quaint figures, in whic but it 
: rs grave, almost griet-lined faces of enormo nreviol 
a OVC, . : a eh are balanced on stumpy, childis and ha: 
=, = ASS forms, make an appeal, there is lit 
EE —\ good draughtsmanship and less distinctio 
“=| Wf Figs. 12-13 will show how the style has sur. 
vived in the facial expression of the 1 
\ | gro, the prominent thighs, and the nerv | 
lingers 
h | 
\ 
\ 
( [2 Fit RES MB {O 
1b OF fENKHAMON 
tomb of Tutenkhamon displays. In th 
brilliant and harmonious coloration, too 
/ 
which still lends attraction to some o } 
the scenes of Tomb 40, we may s | 
z -- = , 
_— 
ZY FIG. 14 3OWING FIGURES. TOMBS IS 
IY AND 55 
\ 
be 


The beauty and good craftsmanship dis 
played by the objects from the tomb 


futenkhamon are thus, it must be com 
fessed, a matter for surprise, as we shoul 





have expected signs of rapid decline after gone o 
Be 4 =f the breaking up of the workshops now t 

‘ \khetaton and the return to a disorgan higher 

ized capital. The special merit of the nev use In 
ne movement had always been most conspicl: will ne 
LA \ ous in the plastic and decorative arts, a most \ 
v VX. : probably both Ikhnaton and his father hé such a 
= = led the way in the provision of larger an that tl 

FIG. 12. SIMILAR FIGURES EL AMARNA more richly furnished homes than bevp than 
had ever known The disuse of bur diminu 
some affinity to the royal tomb; for the furniture which the religion of the Ator furnitu 
same characteristic is very marked there. encouraged helped this by setting crails been a 
[hough a statuette of King Tutenkhamon men free to devote themselves to the er abiding 
from his tomb shows a clear reminiscenc: richment of the abodes of the living. TI bearers 
of the facial type of Ikhnaton, the figures duration of this disuse, though short shown 


of the king and of the owner in Tomb 4o _ lasted long enough to make a substanti hotep 
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change in this respect, and we may imagine 
that the bereaved were not averse to being 
relieved of this heavy charge on their re- 
sources. When, then, the reversal of 
religious practice occurred under Tutenkh- 
amon, not only had taste and refinement 
in clothing and furniture greatly increased, 
but it may well be that which 
previously provided comparatively cheap 
and hastily made objects for tomb use had 


a class 
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Tomb 55), as also the depiction of the 
varied spectacular performances at burial 
57 the latter at least 
already tends to disappear and is an al- 
most unknown feature after the restoration 
of Amon to power, while the provision of 
furniture (after this outburst of Tutenkh- 
amon) even restricted 
perfunctory. Faith in material templets of 
eternal things yields to a less captivating 


(Tombs and 69), 


grows more and 





FIG. I5. OFFICIALS 


gone out of existence, and that these had 
now to be furnished by workmen of a 
higher grade or from objects actually in 
use in the household of the deceased. It 
will not be surprising if we find that the 
most valuable pieces in the roval tomb are 


such as are not definitely mortuary, and 
that those that are so are of finer quality 
than usual. The cessation, or rather 


diminution, of the practice of depositing 
furniture with the dead seems to have 
been a real phenomenon, for it had an 
abiding effect. 
bearers of such objects continues to be 
shown to the end of the reign of Amen- 
hotep III (and even just over its limit in 


Though the procession of 


BEFORI 


49 


rOMB 57 


AMENHOTEP III. 


trust in written charms and muttered 
formulas. In comparison with the stat- 
uary and the decorative work of El Amarna 
the tombs, with some exceptions, far 
from being high art, the technique adopted 


ATC 


and the subjects dealt with being littl 
conducive to it, for one thing; though one 
can well believe that, as in Tomb 55, thi 
ink draughts were full of power, and the 
one serious flat painting (other than the 
palace pavements) that has survived 
exhibits a masterly command of line and 
form.’ The paintings in Tomb 49 at 
Thebes, under King Eve, even in thei 


ruined state display this gift of pure lin 


7 Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, VII, Pl. | 
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better than any work at El Amarna can 1g being a counterpart from El Amarn 
[heir condition, however, prevents mi in which only vigor of action could } 
from doing them full justice in illustration presented under the conditions imposed 
though figs. 10-17 may show how the mort The refinement of the period of Amen. 
' 
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